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4 Purchasing ‘dgents fret; reason: 
shortages, slow deliveries; here's 
today's situation 





Se ae en ee 


Researchers uncover two new 
antimalarials; status: now being 
clinically tested 








m it's a trend: higher solids, better 
flow win converts to hot spray 
lacquers 





Permanents beating volatiles in 
antifreeze battle; supply outlook: 
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waste of precious 
Selenium (STOP 


Selenium is a rare element. It has many important electrical applica- 
tions; it is used for glassmaking. It does not occur in the pure state in 


nature, but is found in minute quantities in zinc and copper ores. It is 


hard to concentrate and separate from the reaction liquors in the re- 


fining of these metals. For years it was discarded as waste. 


Our engineers found that soluble selenium salts are reduced in the 


presence of ‘‘Virginia’’ Liquid Sulfur Dioxide (SO,). Elemental selenium 


is precipitated from the smelting liquors, and can readily be collected. 


Field Offices: 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
feller Vclom 
ATLANTA 


VIRGINIA 


Thus another valuable element is 
made available to industry 
through a “Virginia” product and 
“Virginia” procedures. In the past 
30 years, more than 40 diverse 
industries have found it advan- 
tageous to make free use of 
“Virginia”? SO, and “Virginia” 
know-how stemming from long 
experience. 

Our technical staff will gladly 
help you in exploring the possi- 
bility of efficient, economical use 
of low-cost ‘Virginia’ SO, in your 
products or processes — as a re- 
ducing or neutralizing agent, 
bleach, antichlor, preservative, or 
pH control. Call us, or write to- 
day for the “Virginia” SO, booklet. 
VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 

Dept. Cl, West Norfolk, Virginia 





FACTS about 


PHWUPYLENE GLYCOL 


ROPYLENE GLYCOL, U.S.P., made by The Dow Chemical 
Company, is a product of consistent, high purity prepared 
specifically for tobacco, food, drug and cosmetic use. The fact 
that it meets the high standards required for inclusion in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia indicates its applicability to 


pharmaceutical preparations, as well as to foods and cosmetics. 


To assist you in evaluating the functions of propylene glycol, 
U.S.P. in your product, Dow presents the following informa- 
tion on a number of practical uses for this highly efficient 
chemical. Despite current shortages, Dow continues to be 
interested in helping you solve your production and experi- 


mental problems. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


PROPERTIES and General Uses 


An outstanding characteristic of propylene glycol, U.S.P. is 
its solubility in all proportions in water. Moreover, it will 
dissolve and put into water solution many organic chemicals. 
Thus, it is widely used in the preparation of foods, flavors, 
cosmetics and pharmaceuticals. 


Propylene glycol is also an extremely effective softening and 
moistening agent, as indicated by the hygroscopic quality of 
water solutions containing large amounts of the chemical, plus 
its characteristic plasticizing action. As a moisture control 
agent, it is used in tobacco for cigarettes. Propylene glycol 
also inhibits mold growth. It is used to extend the shelf life 
of certain foods, as well as to prevent mold contamination 
of idle food machinery. 





ADVANTAGES OF 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL, U.S.P. 


. Odorless 
. Relatively tasteless 


DOW PROPYLENE GLYCOL, U.S.P. 
Conforms to or exceeds the specifications 
established by the U.S. Pharmacopoeia XIV (1950) 


INTERPRETATION OF U.S. PHARMACOPOEIA SPECIFICATION 


. Low volatility Specific Gravity @ 25 25°C. 


Acceptable in foods 
a e Identification 
. Emulsifying aid Ash 
Acidity (As Acetic Acid) 


Chloride... 
Humectant Sulfate 


Heavy Metals 
Arsenic (as As;Os) 


Wetting agent 


. 


Preservative 


Plasticizer 


Distillation Range (Method 2 U.S.P. XIV) 1.B.P.-D.P. 


1.035-1.037 
185-195°C, 

‘ Passes Tests 
Not more than 0.007% 
Not more than 0.0115% 
...Not more than 0.07% 
ae .No Turbidity * 
.Not more than 5 p.p.m. 
.Not more than 2 p.p.m. 


*Method: Dilute 5 cc. of propylene glycol with 15 cc. of distilled water and 
add 5 drops of Hydrochloric Acid and 5 drops of Barium Chloride T.S. 
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Excellent solvent 














This is No. 3 of a series of Dow advertisements you may wish to keep 
on file for reference and information. Write Dow for reprints. 


Propylene 
Glycol in 
FOODS 


Because of its solvent, preservative, hygroscopic and wetting 
properties, and espec ially bec ause ot its economy in use, 
propylene glycol has found wide acceptance in the food field. 
Apparently, the only class of flavoring raw materials not suf- 
ficiently soluble in propylene glycol for the practical prepara- 
tion of flavor solutions is the citrus oils. However, by using 
edible wetting agents, it is possible to prepare a 5° orange oil 
colloidal dispersion in propylene glycol which, to all appear- 
ances, will be a solution. 


In addition to the preparation of flavor solutions, propylene 
glycol, U.S.P. is being used as a solvent for the extraction of 
vanilla flavor from vanilla beans and also in the preparation of a 
coffee flavor from ground roasted coffee. As a corollary to the 
flavor use of propylene glycol, many manufacturers have found 
that it makes an excellent food color solvent and that its use 
necessitates only very slight alterations in basic food color 
formulas. 


Another interesting and relatively undeveloped use of pro- 
pylene glycol is in increasing the effectiveness of shortening 
in the production of baked goods. Apparently the emulsifying 
or wetting action of the chemical aids in the dispersion of the 


shortening throughout the batch, thus permitting the use of 


reduced amounts of shortening. Much investigation remains 
to be done on this phase of propylene glycol use, but it is 
apparent that a definite benefit can be obtained. 


Being a hygroscopic material, propylene glycol in sufficient 
concentrations tends to attract moisture from the air and, as 


a result, baked goods, to which a very small proportion of 


propylene glycol has been added, have a considerably enhanced 


shelf life. 


Chis preservative action, so apparent in the use of propylene 
glycol in baked goods, points logically to its use in other food 
products which require a preservative. Actual laboratory tests 
have shown that a 15°. concentration of propylene glycol will 
inhibit the growth of mold on nutrient media, and it is quite 
possible that a smaller concentration would retard the growth 
of spoilage organisms under less ideal growing conditions. 
Although the subject has not been fully explored, there is 
reason to believe that many solid foods can be placed on 
the market in better condition through the use of small 
quantities of propylene glycol. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


The same qualities which make Dow propylene glycol, U.S.P. 
useful in food and flavoring preparations can be of great 
assistance in preparing pharmaceutical formulas. Here it acts 
as a carrier, emollient, humectant, lubricant and 
preservative. 


solvent, 


Phe manufacturer of pharmaceutical preparations, whether for 
internal consumption, topic al application or myection, must 
first solve the problem of finding a solvent which, in addition 
to being a good carrier, forms an acceptable medicinal. Pro- 
pylene glycol, U.S.P. has been used in many approved 
pharmaceutic al preparations and, im many 

servative action is of considerable importance. 


cases, its pre- 


Phe versatility of the solvent properties of propylene glycol, 
U.S.P. applies to many organic chemicals used in the field of 
< hemotherapy. Its use therefore should be considered Im many 
estrogens, 


salves, elixirs. omtinents and other 


types of pharmaceutical preparations. 


antiseptics, 


> = 


? 
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COSMETICS 


Dow propylene glycol, U.S.P. is used as a carrier, emollient, 
humectant, and preservative in many types of cosmetics. A 
great number of manufacturers of creams, lotions and similat 
products have discovered the advantages of propylene glycol’s 
soothing and softening effect without residual stickiness. 
Propylene glycol can often be used in place of a more expen- 
sive ingredient and often will yield a superior product. In 
many cases, the addition of propylene glycol requires only a 
very slight change in the old formula to provide a high quality 
cosmetic. 


Propylene glycol has been found effective in the preparation 
oflotons (whether non-alcoholic, mildly alcoholic or strongly 
alcoholic) , cold creams and “all purpose” creams, hormone 
creams, vanishing creams, practically every type of facial 
make-up, permanent waving solutions and wave set solutions, 
shaving creams, soaps, shampoos and sun tan preparations. 





This material is presented for what assistance it may give 
and is merely to be taken as indicative of the characteristics 
of DOW propylene glycol, U.S.P. and is not to be construed 


as specific recomme ndations. 











WRITE DOW FOR INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 


The Dow Chemical Company, Dept. OC-16, 
Midland, Michigan 


0 Please send reprints of this advertisement. 


0 Please send me additional literature about propylene glycol, U.S.P. 


Name Title 
Company 


Address 
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INDUSTRY 


OPINION 


Blackest Light? 

To Tue Eprror: As a subscriber of 
S me years standing to your journal I 
have come to have considerable re- 
spect for your accuracy, fairness and 
objectivity in reporting the news. 
However, it does seem to me that you 
departed drastically from objectivity 
in your piece on sulphur (The Way 
of Sulfur, June 23)... 

Your discussion of the sulphur situ- 
ation has, in fact, aroused a good 
deal of discussion here and I instance 
the comments of our British journal 
The Chemical Age. My belief is that 
you would care to consider printing 
these comments; indeed, I should 
think that you would regard it as the 
properly fair thing to do. This is what 
The Chemical Age opined in its edi 
tion of July 21: 

“It is undoubtedly and regrettably 
the policy of some sections of the 
U. S. technical press to present British 
sulphur requirements in the blackest 
possible light . to make Britain a 
scapegoat for the sulphur shortage. 
(An article which appeared in some 
magazine other than CW was cited; 
the following does, however, refer to. 
a CW editorial—Ed. ) 

“In another recent article—a leader 
- British requests for sulphur were 
compared with imaginary requests for 
$2,000 U. S. cars. Such cars being 
cheaper than Daimlers at $3,000, if 
allocated to Britain on a basis of so 
much percent of American production 
would save British buyers $1,000 per 
car. 

“An argument of this nature is no 
contribution to Anglo-American under- 
standing. Cars are made in both coun- 
tries; but sulphur is not produced in 
both countries. The readers of techni- 
cel and scientific journals in the United 
States must surely realize that it takes 
time to convert large plant from the 
use of sulphur to the use of other 
sulphur-containing materials.” 

“One conclusion is only too clear. 
As the allocation system for sulphu 
to American users tightens—and this 
seems generally expected—exports to 
Britain will become more and more 
unpopular. Any evidence or sugges- 
tion that we are losing time in intro 
ducing sulphur economy will make it 
acutely difficult for NPA to provide 
export allocations on a reducing and 
minimum requirement basis.” 

“It is essential that our efforts to 
use materials other than sulphur manu 
facture should be publicized in the 
United States. If American papers will 
take the trouble to investigate the 
matter they will find that Britain is 


~ 


doing its utmost to find alternative 
sources of sulphur and to save on its 
consumption.” 

“We do not object to fair criticism 
but we can and do expect fair treat- 
ment from all reputable journals.” 

R. L. MORECROFT 
Birmingham, England 


We are grateful to Reader Morecroft 
for his observations and those of our 
esteemed British contemporary, wel- 
come the opportunity to present their 
views. But this we think should—in 
all fairness—be said: (1) CW denies 
departing from objectivity in report- 
ing the news, would like to point out 
that the article referred to was not a 
news report but rather an editorial— 
clearly labelled as opinion—written 
(and signed) by CW’s Editor Alec 
Jordan. (2) the automobile analogy 
cited was robbed of meaning, lent 
itself to misinterpretation, by being 
taken out of context. 

Far from putting the British posi- 
tion in “the blackest light” here is the 
nub of what CW contended (and con- 
tends): A good many countries (Great 
Britain included) have been laggard 
in converting facilities to the use of 
pyrites. One of the reasons, in the 
case of England: there is little incen- 
tive for business enterprise under a 
socialist regime. 

Unfortunately ignored in the com- 
ments made were CW’s statements 
“Some countries, even as Great Britain 
is now at long last doing, are making 
efforts to adapt their economies to 
the sulfur shortage . others 
are being dilatory. The laggards must 
be prodded, cajoled, urged to look 
ahead . . . not to rely on an ever- 
bountiful supply of U. S. brimstone.” 


Not to be Overlooked 


To Tue Eprror: Your editorial dis- 
cussing the sulfur supply (The Why 
of Sulfur, July 14), brings to mind a 
point that is too frequently overlooked 
in the many discussions of the critical 
sulfur situation. It is true that the 
present demand for sulfur is exceed- 
ing our supply from the cheapest 
source, namely sulfur wells. 

This, of course, has brought about 
a marked advance in sulfur prices. 
However, sooner or later the old law 
of supply and demand will have raised 
the price of sulfur to the level where 
voluminous other sources of sulfur may 
be tapped. At this point, the price of 
sulfur should be levelled off . . . be- 
cause of the adequacy of the supply. 

It is believed that this assumed fact 
should be more frequently mentioned 
to eliminate the feeling of fear on the 


part of many people who have failed 
to recognize such a possibility. 

Wn. W. NIVEN, Jr. 

Chairman 

Chemical Engineering Division 

Midwest Research Institute 

Kansas City, Mo. 


True. Brimstone may be short but 
there is no dearth whatsoever, nor 
will there be, of sulfur-containing raw 
materials.—Eb. 


Scratch: Pure 

To Tue Epitror: . . . We have read 
your article Coming: Tougher Food 
Law (July 14) would like to 
express our deep interest in and favor 
for such articles. 

. .. There should be more articles 
of this nature in more magazines so 
that the public might at least be ex 
posed to both sides of the story. 

The only objection we have is a 
technical one, has nothing to do with 
the context. We note that the term 
“Pure Food and Drug Act” is used in 
the second paragraph. The correct 
title of the act is the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. The term 
“Pure” in connection with such acts 
remains only in the title of compar- 
atively few state laws. 

F. DaLias SPARRE 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Organized Confusion 


To Tue Eprror: This is the second 
time in my life that I have written 
a letter to the editor but just cannot 
seem to resist this one. Everywhere 
I read about chemicals in food AND 
everywhere I read about Regional 
Laboratories working on chemicals for 
foods. 

For instance this week glyceryl 
monostearate from soy oil for use in 
foods. What are we doing? Spending 
money with the left hand and _ pro- 
hibiting the use of the results of this 
expense with the right. 

Too damn many bureaus, too damn 
ruch politics. Organized confusion, 
that’s Washington. 

V. F. Harrincton 
West Hanover, Mass. 


Could be.—Ep. 





CW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 

Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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NEWSLETTER 


Who said what about wool substitutes has now reached the who- 
dunit category. Wool men bellowed with rage at Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston’s alleged statement that “synthetics will do to wool what nylon 
did to silk,” and that the Government would underwrite a synthetic fibers 
program. Now Johnston’s office denies that he said it—and persuasively, 
since ESA does not directly set policy for loans or construction. 

But Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson and other defense officials— 
who do establish policy—are definitely sold on synthetics. 

Don’t expect immediate action on fast write-offs for specific plant 
proposals. That will come later, but first a general statement of policy— 
undoubtedly favorable—will be issued. 

However large the synthetic fibers industry becomes, and whether 
it receives considerable, little or no Government encouragement, it’s a safe 
bet that even the threat of substitution will effectively prevent wool price 
gouging. Indeed, the Navy took credit last week for breaking wool prices 
by its substitution program (CW, July 21). 














National Production Authority is now wrestling with the prob- 
lem of what to do about companies which augment their sulfur supplies 
by installation of recovery units. Should the additional sulfur revert to 
the common pool for allocation (in which case there’s no incentive to in- 
vest in recovery units) or should it be a “bonus” supply? 

Policy will be set soon—and it will probably allow firms who re- 
cover sulfur to use it themselves—in addition to allocations. 








Diamond Alkali is boiling with activity this week as plans jell: 

It will produce vinyl chloride monomer near Houston in a joint 
venture with Shell Chemical. Shell will supply the ethylene, Diamond the 
chlorine, and the product will be split 50-50. 

Insecticides and herbicides are also on Diamond’s “must-do” list. 
It acted this week by making arrangements to purchase Kolker Chemical 
Works. Diamond already supplies chlorine for Kolker’s DDT and benzene 
hexachloride production at its new Houston plant. 

Slated for October occupancy is a new engineering and research 
center at Painesville. Management—impressed by such earlier accomplish- 
ments as chlorinated waxes—is now putting more emphasis _on-research. 














Good ‘public relations and a real boost for victims of the Kansas 
flood: Pharmaceutical firms, including Lederle Laboratories and Parke, 
Davis, are replacing free of charge drug stocks lost in the disaster. Field 
representatives are helping druggists take inventory, enabling speedy re- 
placement and minimizing danger of epidemics. 





Canadian firms are looking to éarly manufacture of acrylonitrile, 
now used in sizable quantities for acrylonitrile-containing rubber but not 
made in Canada. At least one firm is actively considering production. 

Good bet on process: addition of hydrogen cyanide to acetylene. 
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BBE NEWSLETTER Haein arene st 


Industrialists in the Pacific Northwest are cocking a weather eye 
at the sky. It’s been too cloudless for their peace of mind, and unless heavy 
rains come soon, electric power—dependent on damned-up rains—will 
have to be rationed later this year. 

Utility men sat down with Government officials to prepare for 
the worst. The Government wanted a list of industries whose power could 
be cut off. But the power men—reluctant to lose friends—tossed the ball 
back to the Government. 

The utility men would probably prefer to reduce power to the 
aluminum industry, largest user but employer of only 6,000 workers. But 
the Government won’t touch aluminum output—and the result is that 
other industries employing 150,000 are threatened by the potential short- 
age. 











The Government wants further aluminum expansion—provided 
it’s by the right people (See p. 16). Now Curtiss-Wright and another un- 
named firm have reportedly applied for certificates of necessity for a 200- 
million and a 120-million pound plant, respectively. 

Whether the projects go through or break up on the shoals of 
high cost is a moot point. Lack of cheap hydroelectric power is a factor. 








Speaking of costs and prices—look for OPS to drag its heels on 
granting price increases under the Capehart amendment (see page 12). 

First of all, chemical companies will have to complete their filing 
under CPR-22 if they haven’t done so. Only then can they apply for adjust- 
ments. Then OPS plans to demand applications on an individual basis— 
even though it knows it can’t possibly handle them this way. 

By sitting on applications, OPS may force a Congressional appro- 
priation for more workers, but in view of the tight labor supply it would be 
impossible to round up 10,000-to-15,000 workers—even if the money were 
forthcoming. Thus industry is in for “control by stagnation.” 

If and when price adjustments do materialize, look for some in- 
crease in the price of petrochemicals—but not as much as might be 
expected. Producers don’t see any practical way to allocate increased costs 
of crude oil and natural gas to any specific products. 











But industrial expansion barrels along despite price uncertainty: 

Harshaw Chemical Co. is now spending $100,000 to expand its 
Elyria, Ohio, plant. Product: synthetic optical crystals. 

Location was not specified in Davison Chemical’s application for 
a certificate to cover its $5 million catalyst plant. It will probably be at 
Lake Charles, La., where the company has just bought land. 











Cancellation of tariff concessions to Czechoslovakia won’t make 
a great deal of difference to the U.S. chemical industry. The Czechs never 
exported more than about $300,000 worth of chemicals to the U.S. Principal 
items: potassium permanganate, sodium hydosulfite, and Van Dyke brown 
pigment. 





Who owns I.G.? The State Department and High Commissioner for 
Germany is more anxious to find out than to prosecute those who traded 
in the stock. State has asked owners to report their holdings, promise im- 
munity to those who bought and sold illegally. 


... The Editors 


Chemical Week 











*WELL PIPING 


The well equipment consists of pipes of various sizes, placed one 
within the other and extending from the surface into the sulphur 
deposit. A 10” or an 8” casing extends to and rests on the top of the 
cap rock. A 6” pipe, inside the casing, passes below it and reaches 
into the barren anhydrite. It is perforated at two different levels, 
separated by an annular collar. The upper set of perforations permits 
the hot water to enter the sulphur formation and the lower set per- 
mits the entrance of the molten sulphur to the discharge pipe fitted 
inside the 6” pipe. 

When a well is ‘‘steamed” the hot water passes down the annular 
space inside the 6” pipe and outside the sulphur pipe and flows 
through the upper set of perforations into the porous formation. The 
entire mass through which the hot water circulates is raised to a 
femperature above the melting point of sulphur. The liquid sulphur 
being heavier than water, makes its way downward to form a pool 
and displaces water around the foot of the well, and rises in the 
well column through the lower perforations into a 3” pipe which is 
the sulphur discharge pipe. Compressed air released at the bottom 
of still another pipe fitted inside the 3” pipe rises and mixes with the 
sulphur column, forming an air lift which raises the liquid sulphur 
free of water to the surface. 


Loading operations at our 


Newgulf, Texas mine 
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DRI TRI (ANHYD. Tsp) 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
for ha (TRIPOLY) 


ewe!) | PHOSPHATES 


SODIUM ACID PY RoPHOSPHATEN, | 


Consistent uniformity of end product is 
essential to keep consumer markets. 
Maas consistent quality phosphates are 
always dependable, produced in the west 
by the west’s oldest and largest phosphate 
producer. Each batch is tested for uni- 
formity to insure uniformity in your end 


products. 


A. R,. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of Victor Chemical Works 
4570 Ardine Street, South Gate, California 
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Buyers Hunt Shy Five 


Sulfur, chlorine and associated compounds head tough- 





to-get heavy chemicals list according to poll of buyers. 


CW survey also finds tight supply of stainless steel equip- 





ment, electric motors plaguing purchasing agents. 


Container troubles center about metal drums, bags; gov- 





ernment regulations viewed as doubtful help. 


These are times that try chemical pur- 
chasing agents’ souls. This fact was 
undeniably established by CHEMICAL 
WEEK as it polled chemical P.A.’s 
across the nation on the vital ques- 
tion: What chemicals, equipment 
items and containers are hardest to 
get these days? 

Answers to the CW on-spot quiz 
show that a definite overall shortage 
pattern exists that can be called char- 
acteristic of the industry as a whole. 
Also found, however, are specific 
shortages in certain specialty or low 
volume chemicals and minor equip- 
ment items that are regarded just as 
serious by the companies that need 
these materials in their manufacturing 
operations. 

First Place Tie: As expected, sulfur 
and chlorine tied for first place on 
the list of tough-to-get heavy chemi- 
cals. Almost every company replying 
to the CW poll lists these two com- 
mercial staples high on their “wanted” 
docket. And associated sulfur and 
chlorine compounds figure promi- 
nently along with their parent ele- 
ments in the tales of shortage woes. 
Most noticeable by their presence are 
sulfur dioxide, sulfuric acid, sulfites, 
sulfates and carbon tetrachloride, hy- 
drochloric acid and methylene chlor- 
ide. 

Caustic soda, and soda ash are any- 
thing but also-rans in the contest for 
first place in the shortage list. The 
same is true of napthalene and in 
many cases, benzene. 

Second Division: After the first 
group of “toughies,” reported in the 
survey, comes a second that includes 
phenol, acetic acid, aniline, hydrogen 
peroxide, cyanides, bichromates and 
a bevy of barium compounds that in- 
clude the oxide, hydroxide, carbonate 
and sulfate. 

Also mentigned in many reports 
from harassed buyers are formalde- 
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hyde, phosphates, phosphorus and 
certain copper compounds. In most 
of these cases the shortages seem to 
be sectional rather than national in 
their occurrence and impact. 


Equipment Shortages: Stainless 
steel production units are named only 
a little more frequently than electric 
motors by chemical P.A.’s as_ the 
items hardest to get in equipment 
lines. Next in magnitude of difficulty, 
according to the men who buy, are 
steel pipe, barstock, angle, wire and 
even nuts and bolts. Copper wire and 
control instruments follow these ma- 
terials as the next most difficult to 
procure. 

Container Crux: A large number of 
headaches due to container shortages 
is revealed by the CW survey. Most 
of the pain stems from a lack of 
metal drums and cans. But some of it 
is attributed to shortage of paper bags 
that seems to plague a number of 
P.A.’s. Polyethylene linings are also 
scarce for the company with packag- 
ing needs. Similarly a tight situation 
in carboys has added to the woes of 
purchasing departments almost every- 
where. Glass containers are reported 
by the survey to be surprisingly easy 
to come by although some local short- 
ages exist in this item. 


Do Regulations Help? Most pur- 
chasing agents take a kind view to- 
ward government regulations as a pos- 
sible means of resolving their plight 
with regard to shortages. At least they 
give them A for effort. In many cases 
however, plain old fashioned cuss- 
words are used by P.A.’s to describe 
their opinion of DO-MRO-5, and 
M-75, the two government orders 
found most unpopular by the CW 
poll. Only three companies polled 
had any nice words for M-75, claim- 
ing that it takes a realistic view of the 
container situation. Other 
are not for print. 


opinions 
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CMP regulations were slammed 
heavily in a few quarters. One sweat- 
ing P.A. exploded: “They (CMP) 
allot something they hope is there . . . 
like writing a blank check and hoping 
the money is in the bank. Our con- 
struction program flopped completely 
as a result of this shortsightedness.” 

But the big squawk was that gov- 
ernment regulations require too much 
“blankety-blank” paper work. Said 
one buyer: “It now takes me as much 
time to place one order as I used to 
need to place twelve . . . and then 
I'm not sure of getting delivery . . . 
whatta mess!” 


Closer to Customer 


Coal chemical middle men will lose 
a major supplier when Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, completes organization 
of a new sales department for selling 
its coking by-products directly to the 
consumer. 

Harold J. Kreher, formerly assistant 
manager of the Railroad, Pig Iron, 
and Chemical Division of Inland, was 
selected early this month to head the 
new department that will bring the 
company into large-scale direct sale 
of chemicals for the first time. Here- 
tofore, only the company’s creosote 
was sold in this way. 

The major decision, after more than 
40 years of selling through agents, is 
based largely on the prospect of 
added profits for the company by di- 
rect selling. 

The company moreover sees a 

strong possibility of raising potential 
profits still further under the new set- 
up. Reasons: (1) rigid controls and 
rocessing improvements _ resulting 
se closer production-consumer ties; 
(2) better service and closer customer 
cooperation under a direct-sales sys- 
tem. J. L. Block, vice-president in 
charge of sales, has indicated that the 
radical shift was influenced mainly by 
the increasing use and growing im- 
portance of coal chemicals resulting 
from new developments based on 
these chemicals. 

The shift, started early this year, 
will be completed in the near future. 
Change has been necessarily gradual. 
Rapidity of the change-over depends 
largely on the material involved, since 
many of Inland’s products are con- 
tracted to agents until the first of the 
year. By the end of 1951 the company 
expects to be in full operation in the 
new department. 

Sales Set-Up: Inland’s sales field is 
still somewhat limited, but includes 
representative companies in each field 
of coal chemical consumption. At 
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present sales are made only from 
the Chicago home office, but if vol- 
ume demands it, Inland has a ready- 
made sales machinery in its existing 
regional steel distributing offices. It 
is simply a matter of attaching sales- 
men to these offices. 

At Inland’s East Chicago works 418 
by-product coke ovens carbonize 
about 3% million tons of coal per 
year to provide coke for the blast 
furnaces. This adds up to an annual 
output of some 33 billion cubic feet 
of coke-oven gas. 

From these ovens Inland gets the 
major products to be sold by the new 
division: tar (creosote oil, tar acids, 
naphthalene, pitch), ammonium sul- 
fate, crude pyridine, sodium pheno- 
late, and light oils (benzol, toluol, 
and xylol). 


Isolation, Not Enough 


Isolation and identification of a new 
compound from a material known to 
have the same general properties as 
the isolated compound is not patent- 
able. If the isolated component has 
properties differing markedly from 
those of the substance from which it 
is being isolated, a patent can be 
granted. 

This is the gist of a recent decision 
of the Board of Appeals of the U. S. 
Patent Office (ex parte Cavallito, 89 
USPQ 449). 

Allyl disulfide oxide was claimed 
as a new compound by Chester J. 
Cavallito of the Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institue. But he produced it 
by treating ground garlic with a 
water-miscible organic solvent, such 
as methy] or ethyl alcohol. A vacuum 


distillation serves to remove the sol- 
vent from the extracted disulfide, 
which is separated from the residue 
by a steam distillation. 

The Patent Office Examiner allowed 
claims for the process but he rejected 
the claims wherein the disulfide was 
claimed as a new compound. Its use 
was set forth as an antibiotic and it 
was claimed in terms of molecular 
and structural formulas, as well as in 
terms of physical properties such as 
refractive index, density and solubil- 
ity in water. The specifications pointed 
out that the isolated disulfide had 
about 400 times the antibiotic activ- 
ity of the ground garlic cloves. 

The Board of Appeals stated that: 

(1) since the applicant extracts the 
compound from the garlic by a simple 
solvent extraction “. . . we are satis- 
fied that the Examiner’s assumption 
that this compound exists as such in 
the ground garlic is well founded,” 

(2) it is also clear “ that the 
antibiotic properties of the compound 
in question are not unobvious, be- 
cause the appelant admits that ground 
garlic is recognized to possess bacteri- 
cidal and antibiotic properties.” 

Concluded the Board: “After study- 
ing with great care the decisions . . . 
we are constrained to hold that the 
weight of authority is to the effect 
that under the conditions involved 
in the present case, the isolated com- 
ponent is unpatentable. . . . We are 
constrained to hold that the stability 
of the compound claimed does not 
lend any patentable merit to it; and 
that the identification of the com- 
pound by its apparent chemical for- 
mula does not render it patentable. 
The rejection of the compound claims 

. as unpatentable over the natural 
substance found in the crushed garlic 
will, therefore, be sustained.” 

This decision does not mean that 
the Patent Office will not grant 
patents on new antibiotics. It will, 
but only on those cases where it was 
not known that the antibiotic was 
produced in the natural habitat of 
the organism, or that the natural 
medium in which the organisms grow 
had antibiotic properties. The same 
policy would apply, of course, to 
other naturally occurring materials 
as well as antibiotics. 

The criterion for patentability for 
a product extracted from a natural 
source appears to be: (1) discovery 
of important useful properties for the 
isolated product; and (2) non-recog- 
nition or non-availability of these 
properties in the crude substance 
from which the product has been iso- 
lated. 
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TRUCKING 


TRIUMPH: Odorous traveler, methyl mercaptan, now rides in style. 


Malodors: $Million Market 


Manufacture of highly offensive 
odors is a thriving business at Hous- 
ton’s Natural Gas Odorizing Co. In 
an exclusive interview last week, CW 
found energetic young company presi- 
dent C. E. Gill happily sitting on a 
veritable gold mine. Figures: from an 
initial capitalization of $1,600 in 19 42, 
the company will produce this year 
an estimated million pounds of chem- 
icals to make gas smell bad, at a sell- 
ing price of 1 dollar per pound. 

The world’s only exclusive manu- 
facturer of gas odorants grew directly 
from president Gill’s long association 
with gas odorization. Working on gas 
distribution for a Baton Rouge utility 
company while still a student at Lou- 
isiana State University, Gill quickly 
saw the possibilities in gas odoriza- 
tion. Soon after graduating he went 
to work on gas odorization and chem- 


. GILL: Mercaptan magnate. 
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ical sales for Sharple Solvents Corp. 

When World War II cut the need 
for salesmen, Gill took a compound 
of his own formulation and went into 
the gas odorizing business. Demand 
increased so rapidly that a plant had 
to be built, and, with two partners, 
Gill founded the present company. By 
1945 a plant and office building had 
been constructed in Houston at a 
cost of $28,000. Early this year it 
became necessary to enlarge facilities 
until capacity is now double the orig- 
inal figure. Sales have grown from 
60,000 pounds in 1942 to an estimated 
million pounds this year. Market is 
entire U.S., Mexico, and Canada, al- 
though the company is not active on 
the west coast. 

Starting with a single product, Cap- 
tan, (containing mercaptans, alkyl 
phenol, and sulphides) production has 
considerably expanded. Says Gill, 

. we have found that no one com- 
pound will answer all needs for gas 
odorization our success in the 
field is premised on the fact that we 
are able to recommend the correct 
odorant, the proper equipment, and 
the best concentration.” He maintains 
the company’s success is based large- 
lv on its trained gas distribution men. 

Problems a Specialty: Typical of 
Gill's know-how with malodorous 
chemicals are two recent major de- 
velopments: a new compound to re- 
place ethyl mercapton and the first 


ICC approved tank truck for trans- 
porting methyl mercaptan. 

Constantly looking for worse smells 
that last longer, the company has 
found a compound to replace high- 
smelling, but easily oxidized, ethyl 
mercaptan. Under the conditions of 
tse of light petroleum gases to make 
1350 Btu gas for cities, ethyl mer- 
captan is quickly oxidized to the rela- 
tively odorless disulphide. Hence the 
new oxidation-resistant compound. 

Second major development was 
shown successful when the new tank 
truck made its maiden journey this 
month with a load of methyl mer- 
captan, heretofore banned from the 
highways. When economics showed 
that tank-trucking is the best method 
for shipping the disagreeable material, 
Gill, and the engineers of his second 
Houston company, Universal Manu- 
facturing Co., went to work to build 
a truck that could do the job. By de- 
signing a strong and light tank with 
maximum safety and minimum leak- 
age, pressurized, and fitted with a 
unique unloading system that utilizes 
drv, oxvgen-free, exhaust gas, Gill 
snagged the first and only ICC permit 
to truck the foul chemical. 


Primary Markets: Major market for 
the company’s products is the natural 
gas industry. Odorizing gas is mainly 
a safety factor for cosumer use of 
the odorless natural gas. 

Second major use for company’s 
odorants is in odorizing light petrole- 
um gases. (Here the new compound 
is expected to expand the market). 
Other uses for the company’s products 
include such things as: detecting hot 
bearings on journal boxes of railroad 
trains, locating leaks in refrigeration 
piping, and as a warning in air cir- 
culated mines. 

Specialized Field: Despite the fact 
that only four states require gas odor- 
ization, it is a generally accepted prac- 
tice. Since one-half pound of odorant 
is sufficient to odorize a million cubic 
feet of gas so that it is easily detected, 
odorizing is a small field. But it is 
a highly specialized field, and gives 
fat returns for the know-how. 

Total market, estimated at 1,600 
billion cubic feet of gas per year at 
50¢ per million cubic feet, has enabled 
Gill to realize a rich return from his 
long attention to nauseous; odors. 





Current List of DPA—Certified Chemical Facilities 


COMPANY LOCATION 


AMOUNT 


PRODUCT ELIGIBLE PERCENT 





Brown Co 

North American Refractories Co 
Texas Eastman Co 

Gulf Oil Corp 


Berlin, N. H 


Mount Union, 
Longview, Texas 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Sulphur dioxide $ 548,800 
Po Silica brick 
Butyraldehvde 


Iso-octy! alcohols 
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New Price Law: Boon or Bane? 


President Truman last week “reluc- 
tantly” signed into law the new price 
control bill, including the controversial 
Capehart amendment. This law recog- 
nizes costs to chemical producers 
which had been ignored under CPR- 
22. To clarify the picture of what man- 
ufacturers may expect under the new 
law, CW interviewed Samuel Nakasi- 
an, Washington attorney and former 
price chief of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. Nakasian is au- 
thor of the report, “CPR-22: Prices 
Via Costs”—CW, June 23. 

CW: Mr. Nakasian, Does the Cape- 
hart Amendment in your opinion re- 
quire change in the language of CPR- 
22? 

Nakasian: Not according to the in- 
terpretation put on the amendment 
by OPS. Manufacturers are subject 
to all controls as written into CPR- 
22 despite the later passage of the 
amendment. 

CW: Well, then, what effect does 
the Capehart amendment have on 
prices? 

Nakasian: For manufacturers pro- 
ducing at greater levels than in the 
base period, probably none, for the 
reason that many of the allowable 
costs added by the amendment would 
not rise at the same rate as produc- 
tion. For chemical companies operat- 


ing at or below base-period levels, it™ 


will allow them an increase in prices 
in recognition of the total 
crease. 


cost in- 


CW: You mentioned base period. 
What is this term as it refers to the 
Capehart amendment? 

Nakasian: The period from Jan. 1 
to June 24, 1950. This is different 
from the base period under CPR-22 
—last two quarters of 1949 and the 
first two quarters of 1950. 

CW: What effect does the Capehart 
amendment have on the definition of 
allowable costs set in regulations? 

Nakasian: Under CPR-22, recogni- 
tion of cost is limited to factory pay- 
roll and direct material. Under the 
amendment, practically all costs ex- 
cept taxes and interest are recognized. 

CW: Is the Capehart amendment 
a formula which recognizes only cost 
increases? 


Nakasian: No, the amendment pro- 
vides for recognition of decreases in 
costs as well 


CW: When, in general, should a 
manufacturer apply for adjustment 
under the Capehart amendment? 

Nakasian: It useful 


will serve a 
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purpose when he can demonstrate his 
total cost is a greater percentage of 
sales now than during the base per- 
iod. 

CW: Under CPR-22, a manufactur- 
er could ask for relief only if he 
showed a loss on his whole plant— 
not on single product lines alone. Will 
the Capehart amendment now allow 
a manufacturer to ask for higher pric- 
es on a product line, or only on his 
entire output? 

Nakasian: That is still open to 
question. OPS probably will resist 
any interpretation that would allow 
price determination on anything less 
than a manufacturer’s over-all opera- 
tions. 

CW: Does the Capehart amendment 
introduce a more realistic basis for 
price control? 

Nakasian: It may be more attrac- 
tive because of its liberality, but it 
does not change the basis of price 
control. Rather, it goes a long way 
towards legislating price-fixing on the 
basis of costs. For most industries, 
price-fixing on this basis is alien to 
normal business practices, where 
price levels and the interrelation of 
prices among commodities and sellers 
are fixed by market forces. 

CW: Will this new amendment 
make any difference in the amount of 
paper work for manufacturers? 

Nakasian: Yes. It will mean an in- 
crease—maybe a substantial one. 

CW: Under CPR-22, different man- 
ufacturers may have different ceil- 
ings for the same commodity. What 
effect does the Capehart amendment 
have on this? 


NAKASIAN: “More paper work.” 
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Nakasian: No effect. That situation 
remains uncorrected. 

CW: Also, small firms were often 
put at a disadvantage competitively 
by this difference in ceilings. Will 
this allow them to raise their prices? 

Nakasian: Only if they can demon- 
strate that their total costs are higher, 
as I explained before. 

CW: Well, then, Mr. Nakasian, how 
will OPS administer this program? It 
seems as if there would be a tremen- 
dous increase in paper work, 

Nakasian: At present, OPS is not 
staffed to handle any great volume 
of individual adjustment applications. 

CW: So what is the outlook? 

Nakasian: Most probably, OPS will 
issue a general overriding regulation 
permitting manufacturers automatic- 
ally to establish new ceilings under 
the Capehart amendment. However, 
manufacturers will probably be re- 
quired to report such increases—as 
they now do under CPR-22—and wait 
15 days or so during which time OPS 
could object. The provision in the 
present law that the price could 
later be overridden would probably 
still apply. 

CW: All in all, then, since chemical 
manufacturers were generally oper- 
ating at capacity during the base per- 
iod, wouldn't they benefit by applying 
for price increases? ; 

Nakasian: Definitely, yes. 


Vats for PC&C 


Color will soon be emerging from 
sooty Pittsburgh. Vat dyestuffs, which 
are derived from anthraquinone, are 
to be the first products of the new 
fine chemicals division of Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Co. (CW, April 28). 
These are to be followed in short 
order by a series of aromatic inter- 
mediates and other dyestuffs as P C & 
C develops its plans to form a com- 
plete and vertically integrated oper- 
ation in the P C & C manner (CW, 
July 21 p. 16)—from raw materials 
supplied by its Neville Island coke 
ovens to the textile converter. 

From a raw material point of view, 
Pittsburgh is in an excellent position. 
For example, all of the raw materials 
for anthraquinone production with the 
single exception of aluminum chloride 
are now being manufactured at Neville 
Island—phthalic anhydride, benzene 
and sulfuric acid, From the personnel 
point of view L. D. Barrick and R. 
M. Locke, both of whom were for- 
merly working in the dyestuffs de- 
partment of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. will supply the needed talent. 

Operations will be initiated before 
the end of the year. 
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K. S. ADAMS: On a firm petroleum foundation, a chemical structure. 


Accent on the Future 


Now entering its fourth year of oper- 
ations, Phillips Chemical is already a 
well established member of the chem- 
ical fraternity. But management is not 
taking time off to look at the record. 
On deck for the future: spanking new 
capacities for its present products, at 
least one new chemical. 

The new product will be vinyl pyri- 
dine. Phillips, getting ready to crash 
what is apparently a lucrative market, 
will build a 2 million lb. per year 
plant costing $2.4 million. The site 
has not definitely been decided on but 
it will probably be located at Adams 
Terminal, near Houston, Tex. (site of 
present ammonium sulfate plant). 

Reilly Tar & Chemical, present pro- 
ducer of vinyl pyridine, is turning it 
out in a healthy-sized pilot plant. Al- 
though rated at 500,000 Ibs. a year, 
the plant is operating at less than ca- 
pacity because of raw material diffi 
culties. Reilly had been synthesizing 
the compound from alpha-picoline. 
That material, however, is in particu- 
larly tight supply; the company now 
starts synthesizing the picoline. 

Phillips also will rely on almost a 
total synthesis, starting with acetalde- 
hyde and ammonia. Officials won’t 
state whether they will produce the 
vinyl pyridine itself or one of its al- 
kylated derivatives. The latter would 
appear more likely from the starting 
materials. 

In any ¢yent, the product is des- 
tined for synthetic fibers; it is used to 
make them amenable to acid dyes. 
Reilly estimates the potential market 
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at between 5 and 10 million lbs. Du 
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Pont and Chemstrand are reported to 
have heavy requirements for it. 

Phillips has other plans that will 
solidify its position as a supplier of 
raw materials for synthetic fibers. It 
will spend $2.5 million to boost 
its cyclohexane production (Borger, 
Tex.) from 6 to 16 million Ibs. a 
year. (On oxidation, cyclohexane is 
converted to adipic acid, an important 
raw material for the production of 
nylon. ) 

Not Enough: In 1948, its first year 
of operation, Phillips Chemical pro- 
duced 26,000 tons of fertilizer. By 
1950, production has risen to a thump- 
ing 400,000 tons. This year it is run- 
ning well above that figure, but it is 
still not sufficient to meet the demands 
ot customers. As a result, the company 
has applied for two certificates of ne- 
cessity, one for increasing present ca 
pacity, the other for constructing a 
new plant (CW, Aug. 4). 

To supply its increased require- 
ments of sulfur for fertilizer, Phillips 
is constructing a plant in Goldsmith, 
Tex. for extracting a quarter million 
Ibs, of sulfur daily from sour natural 
gas. In addition, it is considering a 
second plant at another location (CW, 
April 28). 

In 1950, Phillips production of car- 
bon black hit 180,000 Ibs. A third 
plant is now being constructed at a 
cost of $5 million. Scheduled for com- 
pletion early in 1952, it will up an- 
nual production to 290;000 Ibs. Fur- 
ther expansion may be expected on 
the new SAF carbon black which is 
currently in the pilot stage. 


Last year, Phillips assumed opera- 
tion of the government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber plant (adjacent to its 
Plains butadienne plant, also govern- 
ment owned). A recent erties 
by Phillips engineers in heat exchange 
equipment enabled the company to 
cut reaction time for rubber produc- 
tion from 14 to 8 hours. Management 
says this may permit the synthetic in- 
dustry to get from 20 to 50% more 
production. 

Petrochemicals: Phillips Chemical 
was formed when Phillips Petroleum 
leased the Cactus Ordnance works 
from the Army. Texas law required 
the formation of a separate operating 
company (CI, Aug. 1948). At the 
time CI reported that Phillips Petro- 
leum “could have set up a corporation 
called Phillips Petroleum of Tex. or 
something like that, but it chose to 
recognize its status and formed the 
Phillips Chemical Co., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary.” 

In 1950, the status of the chemical 
offspring: gross income of $43.5 mil- 
lion, or over 8% of the parent’s gross. 
Board Chairman K. S. Adams limned 
the relationship between the petrole- 
um and chemical companies when he 
called it “a great chemical structure 
on top of a firm foundation of petro- 
leum raw materials.” 


Chemical Price Fixers 


The Office of Price Stabilization is 
still very much in business. This is in 
spite of the fact that chemical sales 
executives have noted a slackening 
in the rate of issuance ‘of new price 
orders. 


Reason for the slowdown has been 
the congressional debate on the whole 
controls picture. Only when the dust 
has settled will OPS officials be in a 
position to chart the course of the 
agency for the next 12 months. 

Personnel of the Rubber, Chemi- 
cals and Drugs Division of the OPS 
are most thankful for the lull in order 
issuing. Under the direction of their 
chief, Thomas McCormack, a sales 
executive of DuPont on leave to the 
government, they have worked at a 
hectic pace to keep OPS regulations 
rolling for the chemical industry. 

Tough Job: McCormack’s role itself 
has not been an easy one at OPS. 
As head of the Chemicals Division he 
has been a target for many slings and 
arrows from his fellow executives in 
the chemical industry who, in a per- 
spiring way, are learning to live with 
price control. 

Fortunately for himself and the 
OPS, McCormack’s proclivity as an 
executive has worked to keep his 
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BACKED BY continuing research at 
the Esso Laboratories and processed 
by closely controlled, modern refin- 
ing methods. . . Esso Solvents offer 
high quality combined with uni- 
formity and dependability. 


YOU GET ALL 6 OF THESE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
WITH ESSO SOLVENTS 


1. Multi-storage availability — water 
terminals in industrial centers. 


2. Uniformity — made in modern refin- 
eries from carefully selected crude oil 
sources. 


3. Economy—A storage facility near you 
for low freight cost and quick delivery. 


4. Controlled evaporation — available 
in a wide range of evaporation rates 
with precise characteristics to meet 
your requirements. 


5. Solvency — Esso aliphatics and 
Solvesso aromatics cover both high 
and low solvency ranges. 


6. Modern handling methods — sepa- 
rate tank storage, pumping lines, tank 
cars and trucks, are used throughout 
in all Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 
WT-Texohiliia ame lite, 
dependability 
with controlled 


high quality. 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Vo., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., Lo. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Po. — Balti , Md. — Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W.Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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TWO AT TOP: Director McCormack, assistant George Strasser evaluate a gripe. 


group rolling smoothly in spite of 
stormy gusts from industry and con- 
gress on the proper application of price 
lids. 

McCormack gets considerable help 
in running the chemical price picture 
from Acting Assistant Director George 
Strasser and a division counsel, Al- 
fred Letzler, a government lawyer 
since 1934 and an expert in decipher- 
ing the meaning of “small type” in 
control legislation. 

Industry men are frequently called 
upon by McCormack and his team for 
answers to straight questions involving 
the price background of given chemi- 
cal or rubber products. But an in- 
flexible rule is followed in such cases. 
No industry man is ever permitted to 
sit in on actual discussions involving 
products in which his firm is inter- 
ested. 

School for Executives: Perhaps the 
most unique feature in McCormack’s 
operations is his “school for execu- 
tives,” This is a series of lectures 
set up to train industry people on 
loan to OPS in the intricacies of 
government workings. 

In its sessions, the school teaches 
the theory of OPS, the basic reasons 
for regulations to be issued and the 
details of government procedure on 
many different points. This educa- 
tional enterprise is run chiefly for the 
benefit of branch and section chiefs 
of OPS. But everyone employed in 
the Chemicals Division attends at 
least one class a week. 

Manuals Too: In addition to the 
lecture method of training McOor- 
mack’s division also uses the printed 
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word route. A manual of rules and 
regulations has been printed to supply 
the “students” with main points cov- 
ered in the lecture periods. 

McCormack is quite proud of his 
educational institution. He feels that 
any of its graduates should not find 
government operations confusing at 
all. In fact, opines McCormack, it 
may be that the business is confusing 
OPS, as a result of his own confusion. 
. . . Its simple when its explained like 
that. 


KEY CHANGES. . 


John R. Mote: From medical director 
and assistant general manager, Ar- 
mour Laboratories, to medical direc- 
tor, Research and Development La- 
boratories, Smith, Kline & French. 


S. T. Keel: From manager, phosphate 
sales department of the southern dis- 


trict, to domestic sales manager, 
Phosphate Division, International 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp. 


Stephen S. Hubbard: To manager of 
research, Davison Chemical Corp. 


Philip R. Tarr: From assistant director 
of industrial preparedness, to assistant 
to the president, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. 


David H. Conklin: To assistant direc- 
tor of sales, Petroleum Chemicals Di- 
vision, Du Pwnt. 


Donald H. Loughridge: From scien- 
tific advisor to the Secretary of the 
Army to assistant director, Division 
of Reactor Development, Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


Leroy Donald: To sales manager, 
Chemical Division, Lion Oil Co. 


Richard W. Goldwaite: To assistant 
sales manager, Chemical Division, 
Lion Oil Co. 


J. Joseph Kelleher: To assistant direc- 
tor of sales, Explosives Department, 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Charles Wirth III: To manager of 
wholesale sales, Kinetic Chemicals 
Division, Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Du Pont. 


Davis R. Dewey II: To vice president, 
High Voltage Engineering Corp. 


H. R. Legatski: From superintendent 
of operations Phillips Petroleum, to 
project development engineer, Phil- 
lips Chemical. 


L. Robert Vitkin: To vice president, 
production, American Flange & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 


FOREIGN. ..... 


Alaska: The Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has approved a $40 mil- 
lion certificate of necessity for a chem- 
ical pulp mill by the Ketchikan (Ala- 
ska) Pulp and Paper Co. 


Canada: Godfrey Cabot (Boston) is 
reported interested in the proposed 
$2 million carbon black plant in Sar- 
nia, Ont. If the plant is built, it will 
be the first of its kind in Canada. 

« 


Australia: More than $6.75 million 
will be spent by Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Australia and New Zea- 
land to increase production of poly- 
vinyl chloride. By 1954, the country 
may be independent of all foreign 
sources of supply of the compound. 


EXPANSION... . 


Lederle Labs: A contract has been let 
for the construction of a second new 
plant at Pearl River, N.Y. The two 
new buildings, to cost over $3 mil- 
lion, will permit tripling the present 
capacity. Schedule calls for comple- 
tion in 1952. 
2 
Davison Chemical: A report from the 
Southwest says that the company will 
build a $5 million petroleum crack- 
ing catalyst plant on the Gulf Coast. 
Davison management, however, says 
it is too early for official comment. 
° 
Bristol Labs: The company will build 
a multi-million dollar plant for pro- 
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ducing streptomycin. Expansion will 
include a new administrative build- 
ing and additions to plant facilities 
for fermentation and extraction equip- 
ment. Philip I. Bowman, executive 
v. p., said the exact cost had not been 
determined, but that streptomycin 
production would be on a “substan- 
tial scale.” 
* 


Witco Chemical: Completion of two 
new facilities will enable the com- 
pany to step up research activities. 
In Chicago, a new wing on the labo- 
ratories has doubled research facil- 
ities. And in Amarillo, Tex., a new 
laboratory of the Continental Carbon 
Co. (Witco is the sole distributor of 
its products) will enable the company 
to increase its work on the improve- 
ment of carbon black products and 
processes. 
e 


Army QM: The army has accepted 
title to the land in Natick (Mass.) 
from the state. The land will be used 
as part of the proposed $11 million 
Quartermaster research and develop- 
ment lab (CW, March 17). The pro- 
posed laboratory will bring together 
all QM research activities with the 
exception of those relating to food 
and containers. 


Second Round Snag 


Government plans for a second round 
expansion of aluminum capacity may 
have hit a temporary snag. Reason: 
The Justice Department’s Anti-Trust 
Division is taking a dim view of fur- 
thur increases by: the present pro- 
ducers—Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser. 
The difficulty is that the govern- 
ment can’t find anyone else who is 
willing and able to turn out primary 
aluminum. First round expansion 
called for 54,000 tons from Apex 
Smelting Co. and 72,000 from Harvey 
Machine Co. 
Last spring, Apex decided that it 
could not produce the material at the 
competitive price of 18¢/Ib., in spite 
of attractive government incentives. 
Harvey is still anxious to try its 
hand at aluminum production, but 
cannot raise the necessary capital. 
Justice Department’s attitude is an 
echo of the one expressed by the 
Celler committee. It reported that the 
whole aluminum program needed 
cleaning up, warned the mobilization 
heads to come up with new producers. 
Meanwhile, the Big Three wonder 
how the country is going to get the 
badly needed extra capacity. They are 
ready, willing and able to deliver it. 
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FREQUENCY RATE 


Disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours 
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Safe but Not Safest 


How does the chemical industry 
stack up against other industries, safe- 
tywise? An answer can be gleaned 
from the results of two recent surveys, 
one by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, the other by the National 
Safety Council. 

Every year both groups gather data 
from member companies on the fre- 
quency and severity of industrial ac- 
cidents. This year’s MCA survey 
shows that members hit an all-time 
low on frequency rates with 4.56 dis- 
abling injuries per million man-hours 
worked. 

But the severity rate showed an 
increase over the previous year. In 
1949, members lost 0.65 days per 
1,000 man-hours worked (including 
time charges for deaths and_per- 
manent injuries); in 1950, 0.73. 

MCA represents 90% of all the 
chemical production in the country 
and 90% of its membership reports 
on safety. It should therefore present 
the safety picture for a large portion 
of the chemical industry. 

Council for Comparison: For in- 
dustry comparison purposes, however, 
the one by the National Safety Coun- 
cil is better suited; it lists the safety 
records of 40 separate industries. 

For 1950, the average frequency 
rate for all industry was 9.3, severity, 
0.94. The chemical industry ranked 
ninth on frequency (5.82) and eight- 
eenth on severity (0.76). 

Why Safe: A good safety record is 
more than good public relations; it 
is sound business. Insurance rates are 


based on past performances (com- 
pensation received over a five-year 
period). Some of the larger compa- 
nies have a “retrospective” method of 
premium payment. Under this plan, 
the company gets a rebate if the 
compensation paid out by the insur- 
ance company is less than a given 
amount. 

And aside from other considera- 
tions, industry has a responsibility to 
protect its heavy investment in plant 
and equipment. Especially in the 
chemical industry, with its relatively 
high proportion of flammables and 
explosives, this entails a careful watch 
over workers’ safety habits. 

It is not surprising then that the 
chemical industry has compiled a 
good safety record. MCA shows that 
its members have reduced the fre- 
quency of accidents by about 40% 
since 1946. 

But it has been hard pressed to 
keep pace with all industry which has 
reduced its rate by 35% over the 
same period. Furthermore, the aver- 
age severity rate has shown a definite 
downward trend while the one for 
the chemical industry has not. 

On the whole, though, the chemical 
industry as done a fine job in reduc- 
ing accidents. Its average has been 
consistently lower than the average 
for all industry. Tne MCA has been 
responsible for a good deal of the 
progress that has been made. 

However, the industry still ranks 
ninth on frequency, eighteenth on sev- 
erity. There is plenty of room for 
improvement. 
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WORLD'S 
FIRST 
COMPLETELY 
LITHOGRAPHED 
AND INNER 
ROLLER-COATED 
SS-GALLON 
STEEL DRUM 


BIG CONTAINERS NOW “TRAVELING BILLBOARDS” 


Consider the merchandising opportunities this remarkable new pack- 
age presents! The durable and lustrous finish of Rheemcote drums, 
lithographed with your distinctive colors, trademarks and designs, 
will billboard your product and name before the eyes of the world. 
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SAFE AS A DRINKING GLASS 


For products which are hard to contain, 
ROLLER-COATING OPERATION... 


yr those requiring an absolutely clean 
applies the base coat to the steel surface, 


nterior—special lacquers are applied to 
assuring positive adhesion for utmost re- 


the prepared interior surface. then cured * 
in 4 temperature-coutrolled oven sistance against weather and handling. R 


After many years of research. the Rheem Manufacturing 
Company, world’s largest maker of steel shipping contain- 
ers, is proud to have developed the Rheemcote Process in 
this, its 25th year of service to yen 

For a free, descriptive, 
beautifully illustrated bro /Rheem 
chure on this important con- 
tribution to marketing — 


NEW ELECTRIC “RESISTANCE” write or wire Rheem today. 
WELDING PROCESS... 
the body of the drum gives an un- , RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
usually clean, smooth seam—without any < 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


possibility of burn-otf metal fragments. 4 ——- 
me Plants and Affiliates Throughout The World. 


Rely mn SHC to F Deliver Your Souds..and Foodwitt 
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% Alkaterge in n-Hexane 


PROPERTIES (of commercial-grade material) 


Just 1/25 of 1% of Alkaterge-C — that's all it takes to 
reduce the interfacial tension between n-hexane and water to one dyne 
per centimeter. In mineral oil, 0.1% reduces the interfacial tension to approx- 
imately one to two dynes per centimeter. That’s why Alkaterge-C is such a 
successful oil-soluble wetting and auxiliary emulsifying agent. It's a sort of 
chemical lever—makes it easy for the emulsifying agent to do its job. This 
striking effect on interfacial tension suggests many applications in connec- 
tion with lubrication, extraction, and impregnating operations. 


Molecular and Equivalent Weights 350, approx. 
Coefficient of Cubical Expansion (20° to 30°C) . 0.0008 per 1°C 
0.0004 per 1°F 
Distillation Range at 3 mm of Mercury 194°C to 310°C 
Solidification Point —36°C, approx 
Surface Tension of Saturated Aqueous Solution: 
Less than 40 dynes /cm 
Intertacial Tension against Water of o 0.1% 

Solution in Minerel Oil 1 to 2 dynes cm 
Flash Point, Cleveland Open Cup 430° 
Solubility 

in Water Less than 0.002% by weigh 

in Mineral and Vegetable Oils Miscible 

19 Organic Solvents Miscible with naphtha, benzene, 

kerosene, carbon tetrachloride, 
ethyl acetate, acetone, methanol, 
butanol, and most other organic 
solvents. 


This non-volatile, amine-type compound reacts with acids to form 
salts and soaps which are themselves emulsifying and wetting agents. Salts 
of the mineral and lower aliphatic acids are water-soluble. With the higher 
fatty acids, Alkaterge-C forms oil-soluble soaps. These salts and soaps have 
been used as wetting agents and penetrants in metal cleaners and in the 
processing and impregnating of textile and paper products. 


Alkaterge-C also has many uses based on its acid-accepting and 
surface-active properties. It is an effective anti-foam agent, especially when 
used in conjunction with mineral oil, and it is also an excellent pigment- 
grinding assistant in mineral oil vehicles. 


SPECIFICATION S (tentative) 


Oxazoline Content 70% by weight, minimum 
Specific Gravity, 25°/25°C 0 925—0.93) 
Nitrogen (Kjeldahl) 3.80—4.10qq by weight 
Color, Gardner Scale 15 maximum 
Appecrance Clear, tree trom suspended matter 


We will gladly furnish you with a sample and additional data upon 
request on your company letterhead. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION - 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS: Ethyl! Alcohol & Derivatives - Acetone + Butanol & Derivatives - Formaldehyde 


Methanol - Amines + Nitroparaffins + Crystalline Riboflavin 
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ALEXANDER SURREY (left): His Aralen synthesis sparked the quinoline search. 


Double Drug 


Debut 


Two new antimalarials are now being evaluated. One is 





a quinoline derivative, similar to 


several known drugs; the other 


stems from the newly discovered potency of certain pyrimidines. 


Early clinical reports are encouraging, but mum’s the word 





on future results; a good deal of 


Antimalarial research, spurred by the 
threat of a new global conflict, is once 
more in the chemical limelight. Re- 
sults are encouraging. So much so, the 
Army—largest antimalarial consumer— 
has thrown the security wraps around 
a good deal of current investigations. 

Newest the antimalarial 
horizon is Primaquine—a synthetic de- 
veloped by Robert C. Elderfield of 
Columbia University and Alving and 
Schwartz of Cincinnati U. In its first 
clinical tests humans at the Il- 
linois Statesville Prison, Primaquine 
was successful in 32 of 
mental Results of additional 
tests in  malaria-ridden Nicaragua 
have been kept secret, but it now ap- 
pears that the drug is effective against 
some of the stubbornest disease-caus 
ing parasites. 

Although | it cause a slight 
nausea, Primaquine is relatively non 
toxic at recommended dosage levels. 
little effect or the 
the being 
primarily active when the parasite is 
in the tissue. Primaquine is claimed 
to be 4 times as effective as existing 
drugs. But it is by no means a one 
shot cure; therapy involves a 2-week 


star on 


on 


22 . 
33 experi 
cases. 


can 


It seems to have 


blood stages of disease, 
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current work is classified. 


course of administration with quinine 
as a synergist. 

The first really successful synthetic 
antimalarial was Atabrine,® a substi 
tuted acridine. Superior to quinine (a 
quinoline derivative) Atabrine never- 
theless has many drawbacks; discol- 
oration of the skin is perhaps the most 
noteworthy. When Atabrine’s de- 
ficiencies came to light, the search for 
new drugs accelerated. 

Although the correlation between 
chemical structure and_ physiological 
activity is a tricky business, certain 
similarities between Atabrine and 
quinine were apparent. Both contain 
a quinoline skeleton; in atabrine the 
quinoline structure is fused to another 
aromatic ring to form acridine. Quino 
lines were hit upon as the most fertile 
field for further investigation. 

The Germans came up with the first 
synthetic quinoline antimalarial con- 
taining a methoxy group and a ter- 
minal tertiary amine on a side chain 
attached to the fused benzene ring. 
This compound, known as Plasmo- 
quin, never came into favor because 
of dangerously high toxicity. Chloro- 


hloro-6-methoxy-9(1-methyl-4-diethyl 


yamine 


imin 


quin, another quinoline-type com 
pound developed but neglected by the 
Germans, destined for bigger 
things. 

Winthrop-Stearns took a good look 
at chloroquin and decided it had been 
grossly undervalued. After an inten 
sive study of the material and the de- 
velopment of a commercial synthesis 
by W-S’s Alexander Surrey, it made 
the commercial market in 1947 tagged 
Aralen. In effect, Aralen® is two-thirds 
of the Atabrine molecule. The chlorine 
and nitrogen are in different relative 
positions but the side chain, 1-methyl- 
4-diethylaminobutyl, is identical in 
Aralen, Atabrine, and Plasmoquin. 
Marketed as the diphosphate, Aralen 
has all but replaced Atabrine in this 
country. 

Primaquine, newest of the quino- 
line antimalarials, is identical with 
the earlier Plasmoquin except for the 
startling presence of a terminal pri 
mary amine group on the side chain. 
Previously it was assumed that the 
tertiary amine least toxic; pri 
maries never even were considered. 


was 


was 


Report of another promising new 
drug, by Wellcome Research Labora 
tories, has opened another avenue of 
attack. Neither a quinoline nor an 
acridine, the neophyte’ is a member 
of the pyrimidine series. 

Discovery of the antimalarial ac- 
tivity of 2,4-diaminopyrimidines oc- 
curred while the Wellcome team, 
under the direction of Dr. George H. 
Hitchings, was probing nucleic acids. 
Antimalarial possibilities were noted 
when a substance with the potency of 
quinine was discovered. Since then 
progressively stronger substances have 
been developed culminating in the 
new drug, which has a claimed 
potency 1,000 times that of quinine. 

When this potency was 
the Wellcome team worked out an 
improved synthesis _ of diamino- 
pyrimidines by condensation — of 
a-aryl-8-alkoxyacrylonitriles with gu- 
anadine. 

Still in the experimental stage the 
drug’s true value is not yet known. At 
present it is being tested in Africa. If 
proven successful, the new drug could 
be a stiff competitor for Winthrop 
Stearns’ present quinoline antimalar- 
rials. Its tremendous potency is such 
that a single ounce would constitute 
a five-to-ten year suyply, and cost of 
treatment would be extremely low. 
Readily synthesized from simple or- 


realized, 


7 1-methyl-4-diethy laminobuty!) amine 
ine 


chlorophenyl-2,4-diamino-o-ethy] pyrimi 
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ganic chemicals, the drug could easily 
swing into major production. 

At present the great bulk of the 
antimalarial market is controlled by 
Winthrop-Stearns with Atabrine and 
Aralen. The company holds patents 
on both drugs, but so great was the 
need for atabrine during World War 
Il that other manufacturers were li- 
censed to produce the material. 

With 500,000,000 malaria suffer- 
ers and 3,000,000 deaths each year, 
any new hope for a cure or superior 
suppressive is welcome. It is estimated 
that the productivity of many areas 
could be raised 100% if malaria were 
conquered. Such a_ possibility keeps 
the search for antimalarials at a high 
pitch, 


Hot Tires Save Miles 


Researchers at the B. F. Goodrich 
Research Center, Brecksville, 0., 
have devised a time-saving method 
of testing tire wear. The new tech- 
nique eliminates the need for con- 
ventional 5,000-mile road runs, ena- 
bles rapid evaluation of factors like 
type of road surface, temperature, 
speed, and tire pressure. 


. . . . . 


Radioactive phosphorus is the key to 
the new time- and money-saving tech- 
nique. Under the direction of William. 
L. Davidson—chief of physical re- 
search—Goodrich workers have suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to incorporate 
isotopic phosphorus into a special tire 
tread material. 

The hot tires are mounted on motor 
vehicles and put through a number 
of performance tests. Wear data is 
obtained by measuring the radioactiv- 
ity in the tire track left on the road. 
For added insurance, a vacuum scoop 
is mounted behind the tire and just 
above the road to catch rubber 
particles blown into the air. 

Radioactivity of the tire track and 
vacuum collector is measured with a 
Geiger counter. For greater accuracy, 
X-ray photographs are made of the 
hot tire tracks; as little as 0.05 of a 
microgram of rubber can be detected 
by this method. In addition to con- 
firming the amount of worn rubber, 
the X-ray studies also provide an es- 
timate of the size of rubber particles 
left on the road. 

For practical reasons, there are 
no completely satisfactory laboratory 
tests for determining tire tread wear. 
Prior to the new Goodrich develop- 
ment, a 5,000-mile road test was con- 
sidered a bare minimum for  signi- 
ficant results. Such tests—usually made 
with fleets of cars and trucks—are ex- 
pensive and time-consuming. Now the 
same performance information, read- 
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make a hit on the road. 


Isotopes 


ily and cheaply obtainable, should 
prove an invaluable ally in getting 
more miles out of new treads. 


Double Duty: Eastman 
Co.’s new blue dye for cellulose ace- 
tate fibers is reported to be equally 
effective with Dacron polyester fiber. 
Designated Eastman Fast Blue GLF 
Concentrated, the dye boasts excellent 
light and gas fastness. According to 
the manufacturer, it is the only blue 
dye now available which possesses 
such fastness on Dacron. 


rennessee 


Pyridine Split: Differentiating nico- 
tinic acid from nicotinamide is simpli- 
fied by a new procedure out of the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 


mixture is treated with cyanogen 
bromide to split the pyridine rings; 
reaction products are coupled with 
sulfanilic acid and analyzed in a 
spectrophotometer. 

At 430 millimicrons, the absorp- 
tion of the nicotinic acid-derived com- 
plex is about twice that of the nico- 
tinamide product. The latter is quan- 
titatively hydrolyzed to nicotinic 
acid. Percentage composition of the 
mixture is determined from absorp- 
tion measurements before and after 
hydrolysis. 

Procedure should be of value in 
commercial vitamin assay. 

» 

FAD’s Here: Sigma Chemical Co., 
Saint Louis, Mo., reports the first 
commercial availability of flavin ade- 
nine dinucleotide (FAD). The rare 
biochemical is extremely difficult and 
costly to prepare. Manufacturer will 
set price after consulting potential 
customers. 


New Sulfone: Merrimac Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. is now offer- 
ing research quantities of diamino di- 
phenyl! sulfone. A free flowing, light 
brown powder, the chemical can be 
used in the synthesis of azo dyes. 
Possibilities: Base for ion-exchange 
resins; organic intermediate. 

* 
Inhibitor: B. F. Goodrich Co. re- 
searchers report that polymerizatior 
of 1,1-dicyanoethylene, due to atmos- 
pheric exposure, may be inhibited by 
treatment with gaseous sulfur dioxide. 

* 
Cold Cure: A new furane resin poly- 
mer, developed by Furane Plastics, 
Inc., may be applied and cured at 
room temperature by brush, dip, or 
spray techniques. Trade-named Re- 
sistojet, the resin is intended for use 
as a chemically resistive coating. Good 
heat resistance is a strong feature. 

° 
Quartz Check: U. S. Public Health 
Service researchers have come up 
with a method of determining quartz 
in the presence of silicates. Mixture 
is heated with 85% phosphoric acid. 
The pyrophosphoric acid formed dis- 
solves silicates, but not quartz. Pro- 
cedure should be valuable for deter- 
mining silicon dioxide in dust as an 
estimate of silicosis hazards. 

. 
Pain Killers: According to Sterling- 
Winthrop researchers, 4-thiazolidone 
derivatives possess local anesthetic 
activity. Several compounds in the 
3,4-methylenedioxy group were more 
active than procaine. 

° 
Sesame Story: Just off the press are 
a series of 10 technical articles sum- 
marizing processing and _ utilization 
research on sesame oil. The work, 
carried on at the USDA’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory is rep- 
uted to be the first systematic investi- 
gation of the oil to be recorded. Re- 
prints are available. 

a 
Cosmetic Aid: As a result of research 
patented (U.S. 2,551,627) by Nor- 
wegian chemists, solutions of poly- 
thionates and polythionic acids may 
now be employed in cosmetics and 
dermatological preparations. Decom- 
position previously was the chief ob- 
stacle. Problem was overcome by 
using redox-regulating catalysts like 
cupric and ferric ion. 

* 
Fiber Research: The wheels will soon 
be turning on three new USDA re- 
search projects aimed at improving 
cotton utilization. Development of 
more effective dry cleaning method: 
is one major objective. 
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D-40 


is more than a detergent 





, Mi The detergent base of many industrial and household cleaning com- 
COMPANY pounds, Oronite D-40 has dozens of other uses. Its versatility and 
high quality are characteristic of the chemicals made by Oronite 

a dependable source of basic ingredients for better products. 


THE NAME CHEMICALS 
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A partial list of other Oronite Cheriicals 


Detergent Alkane Gas Odorants Ortho Xylene 
Detergent Slurry Polybutenes Para Xylene 
Detergent D-60 Sodium Sulfonates Xylol 

Wetting Agents Purified Sulfonate Aliphatic Acid 
Lubricating Oil Additives Naphthenic Acids Hydroformer Catalyst 
Cresylic Acids Phthalic Anhydride { 


. . ° ‘ ‘ °. > 
If you wank more detailed information' about D-40 or other Dronite Surface  \ 
Active Agents, just write us and, we'll be glad to send it to you. 


38 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD OIL BLOG. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 600 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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For Their Achievements in 


“CHEMISTRY-—KEY TO BETTER LIVING” 


dd Sail (bid 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF PURE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PURE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


Versatile plastics... health-giving drugs... man-made fibers... are only a few of 
the modern chemical achievements that have given all of us a world of better living. 
This great progress in chemistry has been accomplished within the lifetime of most 
of us. The American Chemical Society—now celebrating its 75th Anniversary—has 
in that time grown from a handful of pioneering scientists to a membership of 
- over 60,000. 

The people of Union Carbide congratulate the members of the American Chemical 
Society on their Diamond Jubilee. The Society’s history has been a record of con- 
tinuing progress in chemistry and engineering and has kept pace with the constantly 
increasing needs of science and industry. 


Producers of alcohols; glycols; ethers and oxides; glycol-ethers; esters: plasticizers; 
ketones: aldehydes: organic acids: anhydrides; wetting agents; nitrogen, chlorine, and 
sulfur compounds; and synthetic textile fibers. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 


im se Union Carbide ang Carbon Corpoyation, © pier 


30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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OXIDE sinter from roasting iron pyrites comes to ferric chloride plant CINDER first moves from base- 


in 20-ton trucks. Eight tons are consumed in a normal operating day. 


One Man Plant 


One of science fiction’s pet dreams, push-button pro- 
duction, is nearing reality at Dow’s Pittsburg, Calif., 
ferric chloride installation. A model of smooth chemical 
manufacturing, the entire plant is run by one man. 
Modernization came to the unique operation when it 
was recently moved into a new plant with the latest 
in equipment, 

The operation practically runs itself. In the compact 
processing unit the roasted iron pyrites moves trom 
the basement hopper to the ground level muriatic 
acid reactors. From the reactors the mixture flows 
to the second floor chlorinator, passes through the 
cooler, and then into check tanks. The only time the 
lone operator touches his product is when he tests it 
for purity before it goes to storage tanks. 

Corrosion is a major factor in ferric chloride pro- 
duction. To minimize damage all tanks are rubber 
lined, pipes are Saran lined, and the plant is painted 
with acid-resistant paint. 


§ ws 





ment to ground level reactors. 








AFTER two-step reaction with muriatic acid, mix 
goes to porcelain chlorinator on the second level. 
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4 SAMPLES of finished liquid are tit- TRAILER trucks carry much of the chloride from the plant, loading 
rated to test quality of the chloride. 3.450 gals. in about 45 minutes. Tank cars transport the remainder 
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SOLKA-FLOC 


Unchallenged 
for Uniformity! 


You can depend on SOLKA- 
FLOC for unexcelled uniform- 
ity—because of Brown Com- 
pany’s own control of raw 
materials for conversion to 
flock, its large, steady volume 
of manufacture, and its many 
years of production experi- 
ence in purified cellulose of 
every form. 


Each SOLKA-FLOC item is 
manufactured to a controlled 
bulk level, the apparent 
densities varying from 9 to 
34 pounds per cu. ft. It ranks 
high as a filter aid, as an inert 
carrier for odors or for purifi- 
cation by adsorption, 

Put SOLKA-FLOC to work for you. 


Write for ples and quotati 
Address Dept. CW-8. 


A PRODUCT OF 


BROW. ompany 





QUALITY 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS 
Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Montreal 
SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS ¢ SOLKA PIO « 
NIBROC PAPERS « NIBROG TOWELS « NIBKOM 


KOWTOWLS ¢ BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CON 
DUTT & CORES © ONCO ENSOLES © CHEMICALS 





PRODUCTION... 


In a Package 


A packaged dryer is now available 
from Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. The unit consists of a rotary 
dryer, screw feeder, air heater, fan 
and dust collector mounted on a 
single steel frame. 

For optimum drying under the 
many varying conditions that actually 
exist the unit is equipped with a 
drive which can vary the feed rate 
over a range of 3 to 1. 

Heat is provided by combustion of 
oil or gas and the products of com- 
bustion pass in direct contact with 
the material being dried. Units in 
diameters of 2’, 2’ 6”, and 3’ with 
lengths of 10’ to 24’ are available. 
Both plain and stainless steel models 
can be supplied with white acid- 
and abrasion-resistant Porox linings. 


“Lab” Dishwasher 


Cleaning laboratory glassware is a 
most costly item in many laboratory 
budgets. To reduce this cost and to 
speed up the cleaning operation, 
Fisher Scientific Co. has developed a 
new washer which will clean up to 
six baskets of glassware at once. 

Wire baskets of the proper size are 
loaded and attached to horizontally 
mounted drum which is rotated at 9 
rpm to move the glassware in and 
out of the cleansing solution. Hot and 
cold water jets provide rinse water 
for removal of the cleaning solution 
from the glassware. And steam 
connection can provide sterilization 
as a final step if this should be de- 
sirable. 


Oxygen Web 


Gaseous oxygen will soon move to 
many of the Houston Oxygen Co.'s 
customers via an elaborate under- 
ground pipeline network of 3” steel 
pipe. First customers to be affected 
will be those within a 10 to 12 mile 
radius of the company’s new plant. 
Biggest and most immediate advan- 
tage of the new method of delivery: 
reduced distribution costs, saving for 
consumers. 

The product of the new plant will 
be liquid oxygen which will be stored 
at atmospheric pressure at the plant 
in two 30,000 liter containers (about 
900,000 cubic feet of oxygen per con- 
tainer). These tanks will supply the 
company’s customers at San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi, Brownsville, Orange 
and Fort Worth via tank truck. 

At 200 psi: A portion of the liquid 
oxygen will be gasified and stored at 
2000 psi for the pipeline customers. 
But betore entering the pipelines, the 


. . . 7 . 7 . . . . 


pressure will be dropped to 200 psi. 
Metering of the oxygen will be ac 
complished as it enters the customer's 
plant. After metering the pressure 
can be adjusted to suit the individual 
consumers needs, 

Pipeline delivery of oxygen elimi- 
nates the headache of handling cum- 
bersome oxygen cylinders for nearby 
customers. And the transportation of 
liquid oxygen in 5,000 liter tank 
trucks will accomplish the same thing 
as far as the more distant larger cus- 
tomers are concerned. In these trucks 
stainless steel lining resists the affects 
of low temperature and heavy insula- 
tion cuts down the loss of oxygen (and 
dollars) by evaporation. 

Figures Prove: A few figures prove 
the advantage of truck oxygen over 
the conventional tank delivered prod- 
uct. In high pressure oxygen cylinders 
the ratio of cylinder weight to oxy- 
gen weight is 6.5 to 1. When shipped 
as a liquid the ratio is 1 to 4. Quite 
a reversal! 

Even small customers using the 
tank oxygen will benefit from the 
overall improvement in means of de- 
livering oxygen. The company plan 
to set up additional storage capacity 
over its marketing area from which 
several customers can be served by 
the contents of one truck. Cylinders 
will be filled and distributed from 
these halfway houses much in 
the fashion that lemonade is dis- 
pensed to thirsty wayfarers. 

. 
Control and Safety Shutoff: Opera- 
tion of Burling Instrument Co.'s tem- 
perature control and cutoff has been 
made safer by substitution of pneu- 
matie for electrical switching. The 
instrument’s operation depends on the 
movement produced by thermal ex 
pansion of a metal tube. This motion 
operates a lever which transmits the 
motion to a pilot air valve. Action of 
the pilot valve activates the dia- 
phragm control valve which cuts off 
the system. 

* 
Sulfur Dioxide Recorder: The Thomas 
Autometer, produced by Leeds and 
Northrup Co., is now available in an 
integrating assembly. It not only re 
cords the immediate concentration of 
sulfur dioxide in tke air, for pollu- 
tion control, but records the average 
concentration integrated over the 
previous half hour. Concentration 
range: 0 to 5 ppm of sulfur dioxide. 

as 
Ammonia Canister: Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co. has developed a new 
ammonia canister which increases the 
service life of the mask nearly 100%. 
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LOADING LIQUID CHLORINE... 
one of many careful operations 
that preserve the high purity of 
chlorine from the efficient Hooker 
Type “S" Cells, at Niagara Falls 
and Tacoma, to your plant. 


basic source lor 
1 PAPER 


chemicals 


More than 50 large U. S. pulp and paper producers specify Caustic Soda 
Hooker Chemicals for their processing requirements, suc . 

Che s processing quire ments, such Chlorine 
as chlorination and bleaching of pulp, caustic extraction, Se ; 
' a praia Muriatic Acid 
and de-inking of paper scrap. 

These heavy users of chemicals find that Hooker purity Sodium Sulfide 
and shipment-to-shipment uniformity are valuable aids in Sodium Sulfhydrate 
processing and in controlling uniformity of the finished 
product. 

Whatever your needs for chlorine, caustic soda, or their 
many derivatives, you will like the way Hooker works to 


; FOR 
ease your supply problems. As fast as stocks are ready, they COMPLETE 
are shipped to you on dependable schedules, carefully uss 
point-checked to insure delivery when promised. of Neoker Chemicals, send fer 

; ; Bulletin 100, which describes prop- 
Production of Hooker Chemicals is at an all-time peak, erties, typical uses, and shipping 
ee ij containers. Please write on your 
and facilities are being expanded to meet new demands as business letterhead. 
promptly as possible. For up-to-date delivery information, 


please keep in touch with your Hooker sales representative. 
Trom the’ Fall of the Earth 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. © TACOMA, WASH. 


CHLOROBENZENES « SODIUM BENZOATE + SULFUR CHLORIDES * CYCLOHEXANOL + MONOCHLOROACETIC ACID « PIPERIDINE « CUSTOM HYDROGENATIONS 
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PACKAG 


ING 


POLYETHYLENE BOTTLES: They'll vie for flake with other defense uses. 


Competition for Glass 


Plax Corp. is now blow-molding one- and two-gal. poly- 





ethylene bottles, Mills has similar one-gal. bottle. 


Tough, resistant, they afford possibilities for sizable re- 





duction of shtpping costs. 


Pinch for polyethylene flake means that a supply will be 





available for shipping defense products; other users must wait. 


Chemical packagers have long had en 
vious eyes on the container possibil 
ities of tough, resistant polyethylene. 
Principal drawback to its use as a 
bulk carrier for chemicals has been 
that one-piece bottles were too small, 
while welded 
to come apart at the seams. 

Now two 
pendently 


ones have a tendency 


companies have inde 
developed 
blow-molding large, one-piece bottles. 
Elmer E. Mills (Chicago) has a one- 
gal. botthe (CW, July 21), is currently 
distributing samples as it tools up for 
full production. 

This week, Plax Corp. reports that 
it has not only a one-gal. one-piece 
bottle but a two-gal. companion for it. 
Both sizes are in production for usé 
of defense and defense-supporting in 
dustries. 
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methods for 


No Breakage: Full reports on the 
performance of the blown bottles are 
not in, but it’s a safe bet they will 
pass the Army Ordnance’s most rig 
orous tests. Tests that have been com 
pleted indicate will 
under extreme changes 
ture, 


they stand up 
in tempera 
are not cracked by ice, and will 
not break if dropped 45 ft. onto con 
crete. 

Being virtually indestructible, they 
should afford sizable savings by re- 
ducing breakage. 
cally inert, they are prime candidates 
for hydrofluoric acid, hydrogen per 
oxide, sulfuric acid 
to-handle chemicals. 

Costs Cut: Since the price will 
vary with the quantity ordered, it is 
impossible to put a price tag on the 
new containers. One certainty: The 


And being chemi- 


and other hard 


high cost of polyethylene compared 
to glass ($980/ton to $8/ton) will 
make them a good deal more ex 
pensive than glass bottles. 

The high tonnage cost of poly 
ethylene is partially offset by its lower 
bulk density—weight of the new con 
tainers is roughly one-third their glass 
counterparts. This in turn means siz 
able savings in shipping costs. 

Even bigger savings on shipping 
will accrue from the fact that the 
containers are not breakable, thus 
eliminating the need for packing 
materials. 

An indication of the saving can be 
obtained from recent 
Plax in conjunction with a govern 
ment agency: Sulfuric acid require 
ments for three different types of 
batteries were packed for shipment 
according to present Army specifica 
tions. One set was packaged in the 
polyethylene bottles, another in glass. 
Weight savings with polyethylene 
ranged from 19.] to 48.2 lbs., space 
savings trom 930 to 1900 cu. in. 

The Catch: The fly in the ointment, 
of course, is the tight supply situation 
on polyethylene. Since June, the ma 
terial has been under allocation (NPA 
Order M-45, Schedule 5). 

NPA follows the government pol 
icy on not releasing production statis- 
tics where there are only two produc- 
in this case Du Pont and Bakelite. 
The agency does, however, say that 
production (CW estimate 
Ibs. a year) 
demands. 

New capacity should help the sit- 
uation. NPA estimated last spring that 
production this year would be up 
10% over 1950, and up 140% by the 
end of next. Bakelite’s new unit (be 
tween 15 and 20 million Ibs.), due 
in next month, should provide some 
immediate relief. 

The trouble is that demands seem 


tests made by 


ers 


55 million 
is running well behind 


to go up with every increase in pro- 
duction. Although a complete break- 
down is not available for August, NPA 
told CuemcaL Week that military 
DO’s will take 55% of the available 
supply of flake. In the coming months, 
savs NPA, the figure will grow even 
higher. 

The new containers then will have 
to’ vie with other high-priority uses 
(lm, drum liners) for raw materials. 
rhe best estimate at this point is that 
a supply of the new bottles will be 
available for defense products. Non 
essential users will eventually get a 
share also, but it looks like they are 
in for a long wait. NPA and industry 
agree that the material will be crit- 
ical at least until the end of 1952. 
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OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) 

Borax Borie Acid Boron Trichloride 
Carbon Bisulphide Carbon Tetrachloride 
Caustic Seda Chlordane Chlorine Citrie Acid 
DDT (Dichloro Diphenyl Trichloroethane) 
Ethylene Trithiocarbonate 
Silicon Tetrachloride Sodium Hydrosulphide 


Sulphur 
(Specially processed for all industry & agricultural uses) 
Sulphur-Insoluble 
(For rubber compounding and other uses) 
Sulphur Chloride Suiiphuri«c Acid 
Tartaric Acid Tixtile Suipper Titaniam Tetrachloride 
Toxaphene (Chiorinated Camphene) 








STAUFFER’S CAUSTIC SODA 


IN TONNAGE QUANTITIES 


Stauffer has long been known 


primarily as a heavy chemical manu- 
facturer. All the skills and techniques 
developed during the past 65 years are 
now concentrated in producing unin- 
terrupted quantities of Caustic Soda 
and related products. 

When next in the market for 
Caustic Soda, think of the name 
“Stauffer” . quantity production 
plus personal service is a good com- 


bination to have working for you. 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. @ 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Cal 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. @ 424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio 
Apopka, Florida — North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas — Weslaco, Texas 
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LINKED TO THE FUTURE 


Success, future or present, is invariably 
linked to a better product, and a better product 
depends on the quality of its ingredients. 





A pioneer in chemistry for process industries, ADVANCE has developed over 
the years that technical skill and experience which assures precise formula- 
tion for superior quality, efficiency and economy. ADVANCE specialty ; 
chemicals are an integral link in the chain of successful production. 

In addition to the extreme scientific care exercised in the 

manufacture of our products, our well-staffed technical service 
laboratories are always ready to tackle any problem you 

may have. Their friendly assistance is available at all 

times without cost or obligation. 


ADVANCE products include 
PAINT DRIERS 
PAINT INDUSTRY SPECIALTIES 
FUNGICIDES 
METALLIC STEARATES 
STABILIZERS 
PLASTICIZERS 
LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 
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CAR LACQUERS: More like them hot. 


Lacquers: Hot-Spray Climb 


Hot-spray lacquers, two years ago less than 1% of 
the lacquer business, now represent 5-10% of lacquer volume. 
Higher application temperatures permit formulations with high- 
er solids, less solvent; give better flow, less “orange peel’. 





Although much current high popularity is attributable 





to present solvent and alkyd resin raw material shortages, other 
advantages—savings in labor, materials, equipment and time— 


are winning permanent converts. 


The Military is the latest to give its 
approval to hot-spray lacquers, having 
recently issued a specification (MIL- 
L-11195) covering a lacquer that im- 
parts a lustreless finish to ammunition. 
This is an alternate for a styrenated 
alkyd specification, and as such, points 
up one of the reasons for the boom in 
hot-spray: conservation of short ma- 
terials such as castor oil and phthalic 
anhydride. 

Although Hercules Powder Co., 
which has been the most active in pro- 
moting the new lacquers (as an addi- 
tional market for its nitrocellulose), 
has not,been bazkward in stressing the 
ready availability of the basic raw 
material—nitrocellulose—and its adapt- 
ability to a number of formulations, 
there are other good reasons for the 
rapid growth of these finishes. And 
when present shortages of solvents 
and raw materials for other types 
of finishes are no longer a problem, 
most of the hot-spray converts will 
probably stay in the fold for these 
reasons. 
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Actually the composition of hot- 
spray lacquers for any application can 
be the same as that of cold spray 
lacquers with the exception of the 
solvent blend. Heat instead of thinner 
is used to reduce the viscosity of the 
lacquer, so the formulation requires 
less solvent. The lacquer manufacturer 
also eliminates the more volatile sol- 
vents from his blend, since the mate- 
rial is usually sprayed at about 160 F. 


Time and Money: The higher solids 
at which application is made removes 
one of the basic drawbacks to lac- 
quers by permitting thicker, and 
hence fewer coatings. Previously 
solids above 20% could not be 
achieved since the viscosity became 
too high for spraying, so many thin 
coats had to be applied to a surface. 
Fewer applications mean a solid sav- 
ing in labor expense, and an increase 
in the capacity of the finishing shop. 

Loss of solvent (a big item in 
plants with no recovery facilities) is 
lower, for less solvent is used. For 


example, it requires 3.76 pounds of 
solvent to apply one pound of solids 
from a typical formula at 21% solids, 
but only 2.33 pounds of solvent when 
a 30% solids hot-spray formulation is 
used. 

Hot-spray lacquers cost more per 
gallon since they have more of the 
expensive components—resins, pig- 
ments, nitrocellulose, plasticizers—but 
the coverage is better. One lacquer 
manufacturer, for example, has cal- 
culated that the material cost in re- 
finishing a car with a hot-spray prod- 
uct is 40% less than with a cold 
spray lacquer. His analysis also shows 
that while the raw material cost of a 
conventional lacquer for such a job 
is over twice that of a synthetic enam- 
ei, material cost of hot lacquer is 
only about one-third more. Thus the 
new application technique puts lac- 
quers in a better competitive position 
with synthetic enamels which have 
moved in on them in the automobile 
field, prior to the thirties practically 
exclusively in the lacquer camp. 

In addition to these cost savings, 
the newer lacquers flow out better 
than those of thinner solids, have less 
tendency to form an “orange peel” 
surface, and therefore require less 
rubbing; and “blushing” (caused by 
moisture condensation of fresh lac- 
quer as it is cooled by solvent evapo- 
ration) is eliminated. 


Equipment Hurdle: Actually the 
process is not really new, for Com- 
mercial Solvents developed it a num- 
ber of years ago, and it has been pop- 
ular in Europe, particularly Sweden. 
When Commercial Solvents released 
its patents several years ago (manu- 
facturers making hot-spray lacquers 
previously had to register their for- 
mulas with the company, and that 
gave it leads on sales prospects for 
certain types of solvents), Hercules 
made a survey of the field, decided 
that here was another way to push 
nitrocellulose. But equipment to apply 
the lacquers at their best advantage 
was not available. 

Hercules first tried missionary work 
among equipment manufacturers to 
improve the heaters then on the mar- 
ket. This didn’t work, so it took the 
story of hot-spray lacquers to lacquer 
users in such fields as the furniture 
industry, metal finishing, and automo- 
bile refinishing. Indirect pressure from 
them spurred heater manufacturers, 
and now eight companies are making 
efficient heating units. 

With such equipment available, 
sales of such lacquers have boomed 
over the past two years. Perhaps the 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


STEAM DISTILLED 
WOOD TURPENTINE 


Attractive Pint, Quart, 
Galion and 5 Gallon 
Containers 
Tank Cars 


LIMED ROSINS 


Calbrite, FF-L-45 


ESTER GUMS 


Glycerol and 
Pentaerythritol 
Types 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 


All Grades X to K 


BEREZ 


A dark wood resin 
available in solid 
or solution 


GLOSS OILS 


Gloss Oil 60 
Gloss Oil 65 


MALEIC MODIFIED 
ESTERS 


Crosby 1015, 1016, 
1417, 1418 


*AIl Pale Rosins and Resins Avail- 
able in New Type Light Tare, 
Scrap Value, Aluminum Drums. 


CHEMICALS, INC. 
DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 


Plants: Picayune, Mies., and De Ridder, La 


REPRESENTATIVES (N Ail PRINCIPAL CITIES 





SPECIALTIES... . 


greatest impact has been made in the 
furniture—including radio and _tele- 
vision sets—industry where lacquers 
hold over three-fourths of the market 
for finishes. They have also made 
great headway in the auto refinishing 
field, which places high value on a 
quality finish that can be applied rap- 
idly and with simple equipment. 

At least one aircraft company— 
Douglas at its E] Segundo, Cal. plant 
—is using hot-spray lacquers to finish 
many metal parts, including alum- 
inum, reports a 50% saving in finish- 
ing time. Automobile manufacturers 
(about half of the new cars produced 
are finished with lacquers; half with 
synthetics—principally alkyd types) 
are also experimenting with the new 
method, and one Kaiser-Frazer plant 
has adopted it. 


USDA’S La FORGE: 
million dollar baby now. 


Sprouting Allethrin 


More allethrin, the synthetic substitute 
for natural pyrethrum, is on the way. 
Carbide has just been granted a cer- 
tificate of necessity for a $5.9 million 
plant, and U.S.I. is busy building a 
$840,000 unit. Benzol Products, the 
third producer, hopes to have its ex- 
panded plant in operation by the end 
of the year. 


His allethrin a 


Carbic'e and Carbon chemicals has not 
yet said it will go ahead on the pro- 
posed half million pounds-per-year 
Institute, W. Va., installation. The bet- 
ting among insecticide manufacturers, 
however, is that it will. 

Allethrin received a tremendous 
boost when the Army specified it in 
place of pyrethrins in aerosol insecti- 
cidal formulations (CIW, Jan. 27) 
and, while lacking some of the prop- 


erties of the natural material, there 
seems seems to be no doubt that its 
place as a basic insecticide is assured. 
Carbide, which achieved commercial 
production about a year after a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture team head- 
ed by F. B. La Forge reported its 
synthesis of the pyrethrum-like chem- 
ical, has probably turned out more of 
the material than anyone else, would 
be the biggest factor in the business if 
it puts in the new plant. 

The capacity of the plant that U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals listed in its ap- 
plication for a certificate of necessity— 
like Carbide, it has been granted a 
50% rapid tax write-off by DPA—was 
a “little more” than 36,500 pounds per 
year. This unit is being built on its 
Baltimore property, should be in oper- 
ation within a year. 

Quiet and Private: Benzol Products 
has been turning out the material at 
Piscataway, N. J. for about as long as 
Carbide. Already making some of the 
intermediates when the USDA put the 
discovery in the public domain, it 
tackled the difficult 12-step synthesis, 
soon was producing on a “tonnage 
basis.” 

Not so much has been heard of 
Benzol’s role in allethrin, nor is as 
much known about its capacity as 
about Carbide’s and U.S.L.’s future 
cutput for (1) It makes the material 
exclusively for McLaughlin Gormley 
King, long an important factor in the 
pyrethrum business; and (2) It has 
received no accelerated tax write-off. 
(Carbide’s material is distributed by 
McLaughlin Gormley King, and two 
other pyrethrum oldtimers, John Po- 
well and S. B. Penick.) 

Benzol’s annual output probably 
won't be anything like a half million 
pounds, but it will be sizeable. Its 
present unit that has been running 
successfully, is being stepped up con- 
siderably, and by the end of the year, 
a larger plant is expected to be in 
full operation. 

Good News: Insecticide formulators 
will welcome as much allethrin as is 
forthcoming. Pyrethrum flowers, most 
of which are imported from South 
Africa, are prized for their quick 
knockdown in insecticides, and their 
non-toxicity. Imports have been de- 
clining steadily, yet the demand for 
pyrethrum in dairy insecticides has 
been increasing since DDT has been 
banned in livestock sprays. Manu- 
facturers have been unable to sub- 
stitute allethrin as enough has not been 
available, and what has been produced 
has gone principally into military in- 
secticides. 

In addition to relief from this sup- 
ply condition, there is prospect of 
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SPECIALTIES... 


freedom from dependence on imports 
of the vital insecticide—important to 
the military, and a basic reason for 
their interest in allethrin. The price 
of the synthetic has to be lower than 
pyrethrum to compete with it, and not 
only will it be lower, but since it won't 
be governed by growing conditions 
and foreign controls, it will not fluctu- 
ate as pyrethrum has in the past. None 
of this will make formulators unhappy. 


Baker's Brown 


London Chemical Co. (Chicago) has 
just moved to larger quarters. A pri- 
mary reason for the move is a seventy- 
fold increase over last year’s sales of 
its bakery pan cleaner which does not 
remove the “baker's brown” so essen- 
tial to quality goods. 

The tin coating on steel pans prevents 
rusting, but the highly reflective sur- 
face also does a poor job of baking. 
Consequently pan manufacturers or 
bakers generally develop a heat ab- 
sorbent, amber-to-brown coating of 
tin oxides on new pans by heating at 
400 F. Coating before each use would 
be a losing proposition, so bakers in- 
sist that cleaning leave the pan tan 

Drives for increased sanitation in 
bakeries have been met with opposi 
tion by the industry because most 
cleaners and detergents are alkalis. 
Their etching action on tin pans re- 
moves the desirable coloration as well 
as unwanted carbonaceous materials, 
etc. With the shortcoming of current 
products in mind, London started 
working on the problem and finally 
came up with a complex mixture 
called “Pan-Tan”. 

Less Bite: Alkali appetites for tin 
had to be shrunken in some way with- 
out loss of cleaning speed and efficien- 
cy. Buffering with sodium dichromate 
to pH 8.6 was the answer. The cleaner 
still did the job quickly, didn’t attack 
the oxide film, rinsed freely and had 
longer life. Free rinsing without 
brushing is due to the addition of an- 
other agent which permits an unusu- 
ally high dichromate concentration 
without formation of insoluble dichro- 
mates. 

Unfortunately while it protects the 
brown film from alkali etching, dichro- 
mate can be decomposed by the su- 
gars, oils and carbonaceous materials 
which the alkali removes from the 
pan. To prevent unwanted decompo- 
sition and give the solution longer 
life, three different amides of high 
molecular weight are added; these tie 
up the contaminants in a colloidal 
dispersion. 

Since cleaning operations are usu 
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ally carried out at a rolling boil, a 
defoaming agent had to be incor- 
porated to counteract the foaming 
tendency of soap formed by the oils 
and alkali. 

The product soon found favor with 
bakers and from an original 500 Ibs 
(mostly samples) in Jan 1950, sales 
last month had climbed to 35,000 Ibs. 


Glamour Plus 


Latest polish—Sears, Roebuck’s Sili- 
cone Furniture Cream—is the first to 
combine two of the biggest sales 
boosters in the household specialties 
field: silicones and an aerosol dis- 
penser. 

Like all Sears cleaning aids for the 
housewife, the new polish is manu- 
factured under its Maid of Honor 


FOAM POLISH: 


label. The container holds 9% oz. 
of material, retails for 98¢. It is now 
being nationally distributed. 

In coming out with a foam-type 
aerosol polish, the mail order house 
has stolen a march on many other 
manufacturers who are experimenting 
along the same lines. Apparently 
Sears (or more correctly, Plaze, Inc., 
St. Louis, which Sears says is making 
the product for it) has solved the cor- 
rosion problems that have been troubl- 
ing some aerosol fillers. 

The polish looks just like canned 
“whipped cream” and is dispensed 
similarly. The container is turned up- 
side down, the valve stem pressed 
slightly to one side, and the foam 
spurts out the nozzle onto the article 
to be cleaned and polished—furniture, 
Venetian blinds, woodwork, metal 
surfaces—or a rag. Sears’ slogan is 
“No Mess No Waste .. . No 


Silicones at fingertip. 





Chemicals 
that persuade... 
convince... 
cajole... 


The time and hour call for chemicals 
with compelling personalities... 
chemicals with dynamic qualities that 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS... that 
make them look better, smell 
better, taste better. 


Dodge & Olcott has such chemicals 
and continues, as it has for the 

past 152 years, to develop new tech- 
niques, new materials, and excitingly 
new fragrances that answer the need 
and desire of American industry ... 
that will evoke popular demand for 
your products. Consult D & O. 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


186 Varick Street + New York 14, N. Y. 


ESSENTIAL OILS « AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « VANILLA + FLAVOR BASES 
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RESINS 
COUMARONE.|NOENE 


MODIFIED COUMARONE 
NOENE 


ALKYLATED PHENOL 
OXIDIZING 


RESIN SOLUTIONS 


COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 


BENZOL 


TOLUOL 


KYLOL 


HI-FLASH SOLVENT 


cosois 


$2-N.1 


PLASTICIZING OILS 


CREOSOTE OILS 


SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


NEUTRAL OILS 


TAR ACID OILS 


NAPHTHALENE 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


TAR PAINTS 


LX-767 
SHINGLE STAIN OIL 


A new improved shingle stain oil which 
will give you a better pigmented or non- 
pigmented oil at less cost. 


Mild odor, good penetration, uniform. Be- 
cause of its light color you can easily 
formulate colored oils economically. 


Also useful as a pentachlorophenol solvent. 


e 
CE2-E 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Plants at Neville island, Pa. and Los Angeles, Colif. 








ONFIDENCE 





Your hidden specification .. . 
but nevertheless your most impor- 
tant consideration. 





MANUFACTURERS 





Experience and know-how obtained 
through years of specialization in 
the manufacture of Fatty Acids is 
indicative of A. Gross & Co. 

Confidence in A. Gross & Co. 
Fatty Acids is assured by the utili- 
zation of the most modern plant 
facilities and equipment available 
... but this alone is only part of 
the story. 


Whether you are lookng for: 
Red Oil 
Stearic Acid 
Coconut Fatty Acids 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Soyabean Fatty Acids 
Tallow Fatty Acids 


A. GROSS & CO. 
INSURES CONFIDENCE 


Distributors in Principal Cities 








_ FATTY ACIDS 


SINCE 1837 | 295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 











Se GCITALTIES. ..c8 
Work,” and its directions follow that 
line. The foam is just smoothed out 
and allowed to dry; the resultant 
finish is said to be durable, finger 
print-resistant, and easy to dust. 

Selling Magic: The “At last! Magic 
silicones come into your home” mes- 
sage on the container is in character 
with current promotion of silicones for 
a score of household polishing jobs. 
The push-button feature is an added 
fillip to the housewife’s desire to sim- 
pllfv her work (and the foam looks a 
lot better than many liquid silicone 
polishes, some of which settle badly in 
their glass containers). ; 

Like most foam aerosols, the can 
has to be shaken prior to use to dis- 
perse the liquefied gas—Freon or 
Genetron propellent—in the  silicone- 
detergent-water formulation. As the 
emulsified liquid _ propellent-polish 
mixture is forced through the nozzle, 
the propellent vaporizes, transforming 
the formulation into a foam. This 
both cleans and leaves a protective 
silicone—probably 1-2% is present in 
the formula—coating. 


2,4-D Pellets 


A pelleted form of 2,4-D designed 
especially for application by airplane 
or helicopter has been developed for 
pre-emergence weed control in Hawai- 
ian cane fields. Experimental quanti- 
ties are being produced by American 
Factors, Ltd., Honolulu, sales repre- 
sentative of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
in Hawaii. 

The idea of using pellets to apply 
the chemical weed killer without ex- 
cessive drift was conceived by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
and developed with Monsanto's tech- 
nical assistance. 

Preliminary tests indicate that safe 
and efficient control is obtained with 
approximately one pellet per square 
inch. The 2,4-D acid, which has been 
applied to porous volcanic ash _par- 
ticles of uniform size, is slowly leached 
out onto the soil by moisture to pre- 
vent the emergence of weeds. Experi- 
ments to date have been promising, 
according to F. E. Hance, HSPA 
chemist; use of the pelleted material 
at several sugar plantations, however, 
is still experimental. 

. 


Soap-Synthetic Detergent: A combi- 
nation soap-synthetic detergent cake 
composed of a fatty acid soap to im- 
part lubricating and lathering proper- 
ties and an anionic sulfated or sul- 
fonated organic synthetic detergent is 
described in U.S. Patent 2,508,578 
(Colgate-Palmolive-Peet). The soap 
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SPECIALTIES 


precipitates insoluble soaps due to 
water hardness; the synthetic deter- 
gent lather promotes rinsing of these 
insoluble soaps and dissociated grime. 
+ 

French Dentifrice: The first French 
ammoniated dentifrice has just been 
put on the market by the French 
laboratory Derol. It’s a partially solu- 
ble powder, may be used as mouth 
wash as well as for brushing teeth. 
Included in the formula are urea and 
ammonium phosphate. 


. 
Nylon Duller: Richmond Oil, Soap 
and Chemical Co. (Philadelphia) has 
developed a new type non-metallic 
duller for nylon hosiery. The prod- 
uct, called Ronyl, reportedly gives the 
nylon a partial stiffening quality as 
well as the dull finish. Being non- 
metallic, it is easily miscible in the 
regular finish bath. 

e 
Mason Sold Again: Property of Mason 
Paint Co., Louisville, was sold again 
at a Circuit Court Commissioner's 
Sale, this time to seven stockholders 
of the company for a price of $190.- 
000. The sale had been ordered to 
satisfy claims of $188,000 by its larg- 
est creditor. i 

William T. Mason, president of the 

company, bought the property from 
the court two months ago for $295,- 
000 and paid in $6,500, but failed to 
make further payments as agreed. 
The stockholders buying the plant 
plan to continue operating it, or to 
lease it to a holding company. 

° 
Refractory Expansion: Need for dolo- 
mitic refractory materials in the steel 
industry will result in a $3.5 million 
project by Basic Refractories, Inc. at 
Maple Grove, near Tiffin, O., and an 
$850,000 expansion by the Dolite 
Co., Toledo, at Gibsonburg, O. 

a 
Vaccine Firm: Veterinary 
will be manufactured by Murray 
Laboratories, a company recently 
formed in Springdale, Ark., by a group 
of poultrymen. W. L. Murray, one 
of the stockholders, will head the 
company which, in addition to manu 
facturing vaccines, will maintain an 
experimental laboratory. 

. 
Harris-Seybold Move: The litho chem- 
ical business of Harris-Seybold Co., 
Cleveland printing press manufactur- 
er, has grown so much that the com- 
pany has moved its chemical division 
to a separate building where 24,000 
sq. ft. of floor space w ill be occupied 
in manufacturing these products. They 
now account for $1 million of the 
company’s business volume. 
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BICARBONATE of SODA 
MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


SAL SODA 


guastTY 


STANDARD 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 


Established 1846 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


























iF IT’S here ees 
ws MEWS... 


11'S WORTH STOPPING TO SEE! 


Maybe Industry doesn’t maintain 

show windows on Fifth Avenue or State 
Street or Wilshire Boulevard like 
America’s great department stores. 

But your industry has a mighty effective 
show window ...and this is it... 

this magazine. In these advertising 

pages alert manufacturers show their 
wares. Here you will find 
up-to-the-minute news about products and 
services designed to help you do 

your job better, quicker, and cheaper. 

To be well-informed about the latest 
developments in your business, your industry... 
and to stay well-informed... 

read all the ads too. 





LITHIUM FORMS Pioneered by 


LI AMIDE 
CARTRIDGE 
April 1947 .. WIRE 
Oct.'1948 . . SHOT 
Mjune 1949....... cup 
Sept, 1949 . | . . RIBBON 
1951... 9 


Sept, 1946 
Feb. 1947 . 


To Aid Industry, Metalloy Has Pioneered 
the Manufacture of Lithium in These 
Forms: 

Lithium Metal 


Shot 4-8 Mew 


asl & %” Dia. 
Ibben.. 1 
in Copper Tubing) oe. B28. 
Gram 


Lithium patos Lithium Amide 

“Fine Ground Crystalline 
SPECIALISTS, Metalloy has deveioped special ferme of 
Lithium and Lithium Compounds for m specializes 
applications. Check this list of ever cxpanding Lithive 
Salts, exclusive with Metalloy 

LITHIUM 

Aluminate @ Cobaitite @ Manganite @ Silicate 
Titanate @ Zirconate @ Sirconium @ Silicate 
alles CONTRIBUTION TO ORGANIC Wee a 


Let Metalloy and Lithium go to work for you oe 
Write Dept. A for speeifie data on any of the above 


1F IT’S LITHIUM — IT’S METALLOY 


METALLOY CORP., Division 
Tower 
2, Minnesota 








~ 


Send For This Valuable 
Mailing List Data! 


To aid you in planning your direct 
mail, check any of these mailing 
lists you may be interested in. . . 


Business Executives 

Electrical Appliance Dealers 
Manufacturing Industries 
Metal-Working Industries 
Aviation Industries 

Bus Industry 

Chemical Processing Industries 
Civil Engineering and Con. 
struction Industries 

Coal Mining Industries 
Electrical Industries 
Electronic Engineers 

Food Industries 

Metal Mining Industries 
Power Plant Engineers 
Product Design Engineers 
Textile Industries 

Welding Industry 


oo 


QOoo7000o00 9059000 


-.. attach this ‘ad’ to your busi- 
ness letterhead .. . and mail. We'll 
send you complete information, 
selections, list counts, and prices. 
No obligation, of course. 


Direct Mail Division 
McGRAW-HILL 
Publishing Company 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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Six Membered Heterocyclic Nitrogen 
Compounds With Four Condensed 
Rings, by C. F. Allen. Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., New York, 
N.Y.; 358 pp., $10. 

The second in the series, “The Chem- 
istry of Heterocyclic Compounds,” this 
volume presents the important hetero- 
cyclic nitrogen analogs of the seven 
different ring systems established by 
fusion of four benzene rings—with the 
systems being discussed in sequence. 
In collaboration with five other author- 
ities, the author has arranged his ma- 
terial in such a way as to point up 
similarities and differences of the var- 
ious members of the systems. This 
group of heterocyclic compounds are 
of value to the drug and dye industries 
as well as having an important theo- 
retical importance in organic chem- 
istry. 


Quantitative Organic Microanalysis, 
Fifth English Edition by Fritz Pregl 
and revised by Julius Grant. — 
Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

+ 343 pp., $5.50. 
Prepared as an up-to-date textbook, 
this fifth English edition retains an 
international character in setting forth 
for the reader the tested methods of 
leading microanalysts. Each of the 
various methods are presented with 
reference to introductory material, 
apparatus used, reagents, procedures 
and calculations. New material is in- 
cluded on the direct determination of 
oxygen, selenium and antimony and 
improved methods for determination 
of molecular weights cryoscopically, 
mercury, phosphorus, etc. This volume 
is complete with chapter references as 
well as the appendix of British and 
American Apparatus Standards. 


Briefly Listed 


ADVANCES IN VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS, 
200-page reference handbook by H. B. 
Kellog, containing compilation of select- 
ed methods of volumetric analysis along 
with a listing of reagents necessary for 
each individual analysis in accordance 
with the method of procedure. From 
Lefax Publishers, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
for $2. 


THe Economic Prospects or CHEMICAL 
INpustTRIES IN INDIA, by A. kK. Madan, 
deals with the growth, present position, 
and prospects of the: chemical industry in 
India, reviewing the general progress of 
basic industries, mineral and agricultural 
fields and surveying the position of indus- 
tries concerned with fertilizers, heavy 
chemicals, fine chemicals, ete. Available 
from Industrial Chemicals (India), Cen- 
tral Bank Bldg., Masjid Bunder Rd., 
Bombay 3. Price: $5. 


MULTIPLE 
manual pre- 


STANDARDS 
16-page 


ENGINEERING 
V-BeLt Drives, 


senting engineering standards covering 
multiple V-Belt Drives, V-Belt sheaves 
and V-belts—all used primarily for power 
transmissions in industrial applications; 
offers recommendations for attaining 
maximum efficiency of drive. From the 
Multiple V-Belt Drive & Mechanical 
Power Transmission Association, 7 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. and/or The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. at 50¢ 


per copy. 


ENERGY COMMISSION'S 
40-page index to 


INDEX TO ATOMIC 
Reports TO CONGRESS, 
first nine semi-annual reports of AEC 
which presents progress accounts of 
major programs from its establishment 
in January 1947 to January 1951; the last 
six reports review specific fields of AEC 
operations. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. at 
20¢ a copy. 


MEETINGS 


Natl. Soybean Processors Assn., annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, August 16. 


Tanners’ Council of Amer., annual meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N.Y., August 21-22. 
Amer. Pharm. Assn., Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., August 26-31. 


Summer Symposium, Nuclear 
Development, annual meeting, 
Ridge, August 27-September 7. 


Energy 
Oak 


Amer. Chem. Soc., Diamond Jubilee 
Meeting, New York, N.Y., September 3-7. 


Natl. Agric. Chems. Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Essex & Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, 
N.J., September 5-7. 


Amer. Soybean Assn., annual 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
lowa, September 6-8. 


meeting, 
Moines, 


Natl. Instr. Conf. & Exhibit, Sam Hous- 


ton Coliseum, Houston, Texas, Septem- 


ber 10-14. 


Amer. Inst. of Chem. Engineers, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Rochester, N.Y., September 
17-19. 


Conf. on Ind. Experimentation, Columbia 
campus, Columbia Univ., New York, 
N.Y., September 17-21. 


Natl. Mineral Feeds Assn., 
vention, Bismarck Hotel, 
nois, September 18-19 


annual con- 
Chicago, Ili- 


Food, Drug & Cosmetic Law Div., 
Bar Assn., annual meeting, New 
Univ. Law Center, New York, N.Y., 
tember 19-20 


Amer. 
York 
Sep- 


Drug, Chem & Allied Trades Sect., 
York Bd. of Trade, annual 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa 
20-22. 


New 
meeting, 
September 
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OLIVER 


HORIZONTAL 


FILTER 


> All Flow Downward 
> All Operations Visible 


Some Recent Horizontal Applications 
Solvent Extracted Products 

Ferrous Sulphate Crystals 

from Titanium Sulphate Liquor 

Precipitated Copper 

Antibiotics 

Silica Gel 

Salt Tailings from Potash Recovery 

Crude Sodium Chloride 

Sulphur-Silica Concentrates 


YES, with the Oliver Horizontal Filter, gravity 
aids the flow at all times and the attendant 
can see what's going on. He’s looking down 
on a horizontal surface and can watch the feed 
pour onto the filter and the cake form. He can 
get better washing because the wash has a 
more blanketing effect and is under better 
control. And, if desired, washes can be kept 
separate by means of the multi-outlet valves. 


We are offering the Oliver Horizontal Filter 
as the fastest and highest capacity dewaterer 
or combination washer-dewaterer for a wide 
range of crystalline, mineral or fibrous prod- 
ucts. Note the list of products being handled 
efficiently and economically on the Oliver Hori- 
zontal Filter. It is a constantly growing list. 


We suggest you consider the Horizontal Filter 
for your problem if the products to be handled 
are in the general class noted: crystalline, min- 
eral or fibrous. Bring your problems to us, any- 
way, even if they are not in this class, for we 
have many different types of filters from which 
to select. Our experience in filtration is very 
broad and goes back well over forty years. 


New York 18 — 33 W. 42nd St. Chicago 1 — 221 N. LaSalle St. FACTORIES: 


Oakland 1 — 2900 Glascock St. San Francisco 11 — 260 


Calif. St. Hazleton, Pa. 


Export Sales Office — New York ° Cable — OLIUNIFILT Oakland, Calif. 


OLIVER UNIT 


WORLD WIDE SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


CANADA EUROPE & NORTH AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS SOUTH AMERICA & ASIA 


E. Long, Ltd. Dorr-Oliver S. A. Brussels 
Orillia, Ontario Dorr-Oliver $.N.a.R.L. Paris 


E. J. Nell Co. The Dorr Co., New York 
Manila AUSTRALIA 


Dorr g.m.b.h. Wiesbaden (16) HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Hobart Duff Pty., Lid. 


MEXICO & CENT. AMERICA Dorr-Oliver Co., Ltd., London, $.W. 1 
Oliver United Filters Inc. Dorr-Oliver $.a.R.L. Milano 


Honolulu Melbourne 
A. R. Duvall SOUTH AFRICA 


Ockland, Calif. Dorr-Oliver, N.V. Amsterdam-C WEST INDIES E. L. Bateman 
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Wm. A. Powe — Havana Johannesburg, Transvaol 
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fests prove 
Gluconic Acid 


is the least corrosive! 














The accompanying graphs show the relative corrosion rates of six 
of the most widely used mild acids when tested on Monel metal, 
stainless steel, copper, aluminum, zine and mild steel. The metals 
were immersed in | N acid solutions for 4 hours at 212°F, In each 
ease, gluconic acid was found to be the least corrosive of all! 
Because of this mildness, gluconic acid is widely used in metal 
cleaning compounds. Being non-toxic, it is particularly effective 
in cleaning agents used by the food industry. And in brewing, it is 
finding increasing use in the prevention of beerstone formation. 
Gluconic acid is also used as an acid catalyst for vat soluble ester 
printing pastes and acid colloid resins in the textile industry, In 
addition, it is an effective sequestering agent in textile printing, 
tanning and industrial water treatment. 
Gluconic acid is marketed as an amber, 50% aqueous solution 
possessing a slight acetous odor. Specific gravity is 1.24 at 25°C. 
Write Technical Service Dept. CI-1 for data, samples and prices, 


PHAR 


ONIC 


AMMONIUM GLUCONATE e CALCIUM GLUCONATE e FERROUS GLUCONATE 
MAGNESIUM GLUCONATE @ POTASSIUM GLUCONATE @ SODIUM GLUCONATE 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. . 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. © 605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


GLUCONIC 
Glycolic 
Ph capharte 
GLUCONI<C 
Phosphoric 
Glycclic 


Loss in mg. per sq. cm. of exposed metal Loss in mg. per sq. em. of exposed metal 


STAINLESS STEEL MONEL METAL 


GLUCONIC 
Acetic 
Glycolic 


Loss in mg. per sq. cm. of exposed metal 


ALUMINUM 


Glycolic 


GLUCONIC 


per sq. cm. of exposed metol 
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GLUCONIC 
Glycolic 


Loss in mg. per sq. cm. of exposed metal 


MILD STEEL 


Phosphoric 


GLUCONI€ 
Glycolic 


Loss in mg. per sq. cm. of exposed metal 


COPPER 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX — Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


This year, the month of August may seem interminable to the 
chemical industry. Reason: the Office of Price Stabilization’s new pricing 
edicts will give sales executives plenty of figuring to do. This is what the 
OPS came up with this week: 





Established August 13 filing date for manufacturers under CPR- 
22, permitting more cost increases, fewer rollbacks. 





Set markups for chemical imports and exports under CPR-31 and 
CPR-61 to near pre-Korean levels. 





Issued tailor-made price ceilings for exports of fats and oils, and 
for all sales of anti-freeze and lube oils. 





At the same time the OPS acted this week to speed the flow of 
widely-used sulfur. soda ash, and phosphate rock from the Gulf Coast to 
Atlantic ports and thence to industrial channels. Purpose: to keep coast- 
wise shippers from being lured into foreign commerce. The higher freight 
cost may soon be reflected in higher prices for several chemical products. 





The outcome of these pricing actions will be to end much un- 
certainty among makers and sellers of chemicals. Price ceilings will be 
definitely higher than the OPS had planned prior to the rise of Con- 
gressional opposition. 





3ut in the generally improved supply picture of today’s market, 
many of the ceilings are well above what the consumer is now paying. 
While more production goes on stream, without a corresponding upswing 
in demand, more thought is given to price floors than to price ceilings. 





The resale market is a notable case in point. Ceiling prices among 
‘esellers were established during the peak of the chemical shortages in 
Januery. Now the supply and demand are in much better balance, and 
resellers are singing the blues as prices keep sl:idding. 





Only a few exceptions to this trend are apparent: DDT, phthalic 
anhydride, sodium bichromate, and a few pharmaceuticals. 
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EE ce MARKET LETTER Semaine le od 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947100) ; one 119.0 118.7 107.2 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 1,704.0 1,718.0 1,786.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) 2,021.0 2,029.0 1,927.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—100) 139.8 138.2 120.5 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 251.1 246.6 178.0 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $25,885,000 $34,451,000 $16,997,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS — Production 
(1935-1939—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Manufacturing & Mining 222 223 199 
Durable Manufactures 276 
Non-Durable Manufactures 198 
All Chemical Products ; 298 
Industrial Chemicals 538 
By-Product Coke 178 





Most U.S. Chemical manufacturers are counting on operating at 
capacity for a long time, despite trends in the resale market. Caustic soda 
and soda ash are frequently cited by resellers as notable examples of 
softening supply. 

But manufacturers believe that caustic will remain tight on the 
domestic market at least until the year’s end. Soda ash is definitely easier 
from any angle and shipments are now moving against current orders. 

Next year supplies of both alkalis should be more plentiful as 
whopping NPA-approved boosts in chlorine capacity bring in added sup- 
plies of caustic perforce. Whether domestic business plus stepped-up 
exports can siphon off the new production is the $64 question for alkali 
makers. 

Heavier demand for sodium silicate and silica gel will help 
absorb at least part of the expanded alkali output. Major producers, Phila- 
delphia Quartz and Diamond Alkali, are both embarking on facilities ex- 
pansion to meet the need for petroleum catalysts and for detergents. 














Plastics demand continues to stay well ahead of supply for most 
types. Current pinch may worsen if metal shortages under the CMP pro- 
gram lean strongly on plastics for replacement. 

Plastics production reported by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
latest available figures show demand holding up well in almost all categories. 
Styrene molding materials output was 22.1 million pounds in May com- 
pared to the 20.4 million pounds for April. Vinyls and alkyds are both 
hovering near recent peaks. Only significant decline, urea and melamine 
resins, in applications for adhesives, textile-treating, and protective coat- 
ings. 








At least two companies are betting on higher vinyl needs in the 
future and showing their interest with hard cash. The two, Goodrich at 
Calvert City, Ky., and at Pasadena, Texas, the neighbor-combination of 
Diamond Alkali-Shell Chemical. 





Overseas demand gets high priority from the office of Interna- 
tional Trade, even for short-supply items. Producers of DDT have been 
notified that about 20% of August’s output may be pre-empted by rated 
export orders up to a maximum of 15 million pounds. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending August 6, 1951 
DOWN 


Carnauba Wax, No. 1 Yellow 02 $ 1.19 Tin $1.03 
Quicksilver, flask 6.00 204.00 Tung Oil, imported, tanks .005 355 
Rosin, WW, Savannah, cwt. 5 8.25 Turpentine, Savannah, gal. 02 675 





Change New Price Change New Price 
- $ .03 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 
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GLYCOL ANTI-FREEZE: Motorists hope for a permanent improvement. 


Anti-Freeze Turnabout 


Record glycol production boosts supply for coming-up anti- 





freeze season, motorists’ prospects best in decade. 


Methanol demand forges ahead of banner output, will 





squeeze many economy-minded anti-freeze buyers. 


Of the 85 million gallon market, glycols take 50-55%, 





methanol 40%. 


Because of anti-freeze shortages, espe- 
cially of glycol, many late-season cus- 
tomers in the past found themselves 
in the same spot as old Mother Hub- 
bard’s dog: The dealer’s shelves were 
bare. But this year the pattern for a 
fair distribution of anti-freeze for the 
coming season has already been pret- 
ty well set, and most of the canning 
for the season has been completed. 

Dealers and distributors are aware 
of a trend toward the use of perma- 
nent anti-freeze made from high-boil- 
ing glycols in preference to the more 
volatile alcohol-based product. This 
season, though, they may find that 
the glycol type is more available than 
alcohols. 

More Riders: The automotive anti- 
freeze business is a big one and grow- 
ing bigger each year. Every new car 
is a potential customer, and each year 
something like 6 million new cars are 
adding to the highway traffic. Most 
anti-freeze market research men figure 
on something like 2 gallons of anti- 
freeze for each car, and that’s an 85- 
90 million gallon a year business. 

Of this automotive melon, glycol 
has been taking a larger share until 
today it holds about 50-55% of the 
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Prediction: future pattern changes will be minor. 


total volume, gallon-wise. But the 
sales value of glycol is much higher 
relatively. Last year, ethylene gly- 
col was generally selling retail for 
around $3.50 a gallon, methanol at 
$1.25-150 in the same quantity. This 
week, the Office of Price Stabilization 
fixed a $1.50 ceiling for methanol, 
and allowed a 25¢ a gallon boost for 
glycol. 

About-Face: To beleaguered sup- 
pliers of anti-freeze to the retail trade, 
the relative abundance of glycol com- 
pared to methanol is somewhat start- 
ling. Many of them have in the past 
had to use considerable ingenuity to 
explain the glycol shortage to a would- 
be glycol customer. This year similar 
explanations may be in order for 
those who prefer methanol. 

This is not to say that either type 
will be abundant. Spot shortages will 
still arise in many areas. But general- 
ly, the black-marketing this winter 
will be only a shadow of its former 
self. 

Glycol to Flow: To help meet the 
heavy demand of the car-owning pub- 
lic, has been the objective of ethylene 
glycol makers for years. The result: 
some of the big producers have got 


bigger, and some prospective makers 
are also moving into the field. King 
pin in this business is Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. which completed 
a large-scale expansion in 1950 of fa 
cilities to make Prestone anti-freeze 
Next in size are E. I. duPont deNe- 
mours & Co., Inc. and Dow Chemical 
Co. Dow is expected to bring in a siz- 
able increase from expanded facili- 
ties at Freeport, Texas. Within the 
last few years, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. and Jefferson Chemical Co., 
Inc. have both marked their entry into 
this field. 

Sometime this winter, Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. is slated to go on 
stream make glycol at Brandenburg, 
Kentucky. The stock: light hydro- 
carbons recovered from the cross- 
country gas transmission pipe line. 
Hancock Oil Company in Long Beach, 
Calif. may also get into the produc- 
ing picture, if a recently granted cer- 
tificate of necessity is any criterion. 

How Much To Come: These glycol 
makers are responding with zest and 
dispatch to the booming consumer 
market. From an output of 440 mil- 
lion pounds in 1949, and 510 million 
pounds in 1950, production capacity 
prior to Dow’s expansion is estimated 
around 600 million. By early 1951, 
capacity will surpass 700 million 
pounds yearly. 

Alcohol Backers: To make any fur 
ther gains among anti-freeze con- 
sumers, may prove a tougher job 
Many buyers are convinced that al- 
cohol is perfectly suitable for the pur- 
pose, and besides it’s a lot cheaper 
to install for the same freezing pro- 
tection. Among the alcohol anti- 
freezes, methanol is by far the largest 
seller, pre-empting around 80% of 
the non-permanent type demand. 

But methanol is becoming harder 
to coax into the anti-freeze market 
when there are so many other de- 
mands for it. Even with a 30% ca 
pacity increase since 1950, and pro- 
duction around the 1.2 billion pound 
a year bracket, the gap between sup- 
ply and demand widens. 

Another big outlet for methanol is 
formaldehyde, indispensable ingredi- 
ent for resin making with phenol and 
uéea-melamine. Other uses of smaller 
volume are growing with great speed 
penta-aerythritol and hexamine. Be 
sides, DuPont even uses formaldehyde 
to make its ethylene glycol and anti- 
freeze, Zerex, via the glycollic acid 

With this demand, methanol mak- 
ers are not unduly concerned over 
the inroads of glycols on the automo- 
tive domain. Some companies, stil] 
less perturbed, are making both prod- 
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CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Benzene in Focus 


The chaos that has characterized the 
benzene supply picture for the past 
two years is giving way before a 
semblance of order. Principal factor: 
huge imports from Europe, principal- 
ly from Great Britain. But imports 
are a very uneasy base upon which 
to carry the large, high-priority ben- 
zene-consuming industries. 
Realization of this fact has led to 
the issuance of certificates of neces- 
sity valued at approximately $70 mil- 
lion to build new facilities for manu- 
facture of aromatic hydrocarbons— 
mostly benzene—from petroleum. L. 
A. Schlueter, of the Aromatic Chemi- 
cals Section of NPA, has estimated 
that by the end of 1952 petroleum will 
provide about 100 million gallons per 
year—nearly 60% of present produc- 
tion from the traditional source, coke 
ovens. 

But Washington planners question 
whether even this huge figure will 
be enough to erase the need for im- 
ports and also meet additional supply 
demands created by the rapidly ex- 
panding phenol and styrene industries. 

Prop: An idea of the prop supplied 
to benzene consumers by imports can 
be obtained from the accompanying 
graph, which shows “domestic” pro- 
duction of benzene by tar distillers 
(not coke manufacturers) and from 
petroleum as reported to the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. Prior to September 
1950, output by this category of pro- 
ducers averaged about 2.0 million gal- 
lons per month. September manufac- 
ture jumped to about 4.5 million gal- 
lons and this figure has been expand- 
ing ever since until it reached almost 
9.0 million gallons for April 1951. 

The 7.0 million gallon-a-month dif- 
ference is accounted for almost wholly 
by redistillation of imported benzene. 
Very little more benzene can be ex- 
pected from coke ovens, and with 
one small exception there have been 
no added benzene-from-petroleum fa- 
cilities placed this year. 
Imports are the only remaining source 
that could supply such large quanti 
ties. Interestingly enough, the date of 
this first large increase, September 
1950, coincides with the date when 
Monsanto and Dow began to have 
their imported benzene redistilled out- 
side of the consuming plant. 

Normal benzene production by coke 
oven operators, the major source of 
coal-derived benzene, is approximately 
14.5 million gallons per month. Thus 
the added 7.0 million gallons repre- 
sents approximately 30% of the total 
U.S. benzene supply of 23.5 million 
gallons per month. 


onstream 
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Next Year: In 1952 more and more 
benzene will be provided by petrole- 
um sources. This in turn will gradually 
lessen the dependence upon foreign 


T - T 


BENZENE PRODUCTION 
BY TAR DISTILLERS & FROM PETROLEUM 
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benzene. But this supply will be at 
a price well above the present 30 to 
37 cents per gallon quotations for 
coke-oven supplies. 





Bid Closing Invitation No. 


25, D.C.: 
20th 


ington 
August 
Chief, 
ington 25, D.C.: 


August 15th S-35 
August 16th 


S-39 


S-3¢ 


16th, New York: 


August 15th 
August 27tl 


2.44 
52-43 


Item 


Road, Philadelphia 11, Pa.: 


Enamel: Phenolic G 
Thinner: Cellulose nitrate, dope 


& lacquer 


Thinner, enamel, 


synthetic 


tant, germicide & f Onyx 
liquid form : 
Insecticide Roz Ant Control, 
Dot | 1 Effect Pac 


DDT Residual : 
Insecticide DDT Emu! 

Concentrate 
Insecticide Airplar 

DDT, DDT 10¢ 


Insecticide Airpla 
DDT, insectici Roacl 
Control Residual Spray 


DDT 100% Technical Grad Michi 


Wd.t 
Trisodium 
Tablet, water purificati 

iodine (50 tablets to bottle) 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
Quantity 
Chief, Procurement Division, Supply Service, Veterans Administration, Wash- 


315700 Ibs 
Procurement Division, Supply Service, Veterans Administration, Wash- 


27900 lbs 
80400 Ibs 


Commanding General, New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 111 E. 


835,000 Ibs 


1,611,675 lbs 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS 
Supplier o 
Navy Department, Aviation Supply Office, Oxford Avenue & Martin's Mill 


lespic 


Robertson Co. Inc 
Tones-Hamilton, I 
Reliance 
Globe 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, N.Y.: 


Wyandotte 


ihe Dis 
Insecticide ri ise, Spray The J. 
Barco 
Stauffer Chemical Ce Sar 
Nico-Dust Mig. Div. | 
Thompson Hayward Chemical 


Flaid Chemical Co. Tne 


New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 111 E. 16th St., New York 3, 


ph hat Blockson Chemical ¢ 
General Chemical & Dye 


Corp 
n, individual, Abbott Laboratories 


Item 


Sodium metasilicate pentahydrate 


Calcium hypochlorite 
Laundry sour and blue 


Salt, Table iodized 
Sodium Orthosilicate 


Location 


City, N.J 
Louisville 10, Ky 


Tersey 


Varnish C 


Oakland 1, Calif 
Louisville 9, Ky 
Philadelphi 0, P 


Varnish Co 
Solvents Co 


Oil & Chemical ¢ Tersey City NUT 


Los Angeles 1 


Chemicals Cor; 


R. Watkins © Winona, Minn 


Chemicals, Inc Des Moines 15 


Francisco 


Kansas City & 
Missouri 


an Chemical Corp St. Louis, Michigan 


Toliet, Tll. 
New York City 


North Chicago, Tl 








Chemical Week 





WHERE tm get it... 


make a difference 


XN 
\ 


—) 
- ~~ 

When you place your order ,~ c< 
with Barrett you‘re assured prompt, ay 


« 


dependable service and top quality 
products, backed by 97 years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 


| 
WHEN YOU NEED A COAL-TAR CHEMICAL & GET 17 FRO, a 


Phenols Phthalic Anhydride Lutidines 

Cresols Dibutyl! Phthalate Tar Acid Oils 

Cresylic Acids FLASTEX* DCHP Plasticizer | Neutral Coal-tar Oils 

Chlorinated Tar Acids “ELASTEX" 10-P Plasticizer  Coal-tar Creosote 

Xylenols “ELASTEX"” 50-B* Plasticizer CUMAR* Paracoumarone- 

Pickling Inhibitors “ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer Indene Resin 

Benzol Phenolic Resins Carbonex* Rubber Compounding ad 
Toluol Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) Hydrocarbon 


ai Pyridinee Bardol* Rubber Compounding THE BARRETT DIVISION 
Naphthalene Picolines Oil ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Hi-Flash Solvent Quinoline Flotation Agents Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS e¢ 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


$1.20 a line, minimum 3 lines. 
Te tigure advance payment count 5 average 
words as a line. 


Q@MPLOYMENT WANTED and Individual Selling 
Opportunity undisplayed rate is one-half of 
above rate, payable in advance. 

PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line an insertion. 


OPPORTUNITIES . 


INFORMATION 


BOX NUMBERS count as one additional line in 
undisplayed ads. 

EQUIPMENT WANTED or FOR SALE Advertise- 
ments acceptable only in Displayed Styl 








'yie. 


DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads ‘not including proposo's 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. August 15th at the New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $8.50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than @ con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 
AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7/8 inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page CK 


August 25th issue subject to limitations of space available 


BUYS—SELLS 


USED MACHINERY 


AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE CHEMICAL 
AND PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 
Sugar, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied Fields. 
From a single item to a complete plant. 
CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT. 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
14-18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


c8SD usep 

EQUIPMENT 
Ready for 
immediate 
Shipment 


from your 

FIRST SOURCE 

Send for our 
Latest List 





BIGGER 
PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT 
DELAY 


MACHINERY 
CORP. 
157 HUDSON ST. 


WOrth 4-5900 
NEW YORK 13.N.Y. 














EXCEPTIONAL GOOD BUY 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
J. H. Day S.S. Double Arm, Sigma Blade, Jack- 
eted Mixer, With Vacuum Cover, 5 Gal. Working 
Capacity, Like New. 

WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 

Call SOuth 8-4451 - 9264 - 8782 

You Can BANK on 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEARING 
HOUSE, INC. 


289-10th ST..BKLYN15,N.Y 


1—Illinois Water Treating System, 500 
GPH flow rate, complete with Zeolite 
tank, etc. 

1—Steel Bubble Cap Column 30” dia. x 62 
plates high, with dephlegmator, con- 
denser, cooler, etc. 

1—Horiz. Steel Vacuum or Pressure Cooker, 
3,000 gal, 6° dia. x 14’ long, horiz. 
agitator, 25 HP motor. 

6—Stainless Steel Kettles, 204 jacket, 
vert. agitator—2700 gal. & 950 gal. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1415 North 6th Street 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





The recognized national me- 
dium for the disposal of used 
or surplus new equipment; for 
the advertising of positions 
wanted or vacant; of business 
opportunities, etc. are the 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS of 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
AVIATION WEEK 

BUS TRANSPORTATION 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL WEEK 

COAL AGE 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS & 
EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION & 
MAINTENANCE 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
ELECTRICAL WORLD 

















MIXER 


Converted Day Mixer completely re- 
built and used not quite 2 years; 
30 H.P. motor, 1 ton capacity; any 
type, powder or granulated chem- 
icals; complete with cyclone ex- 


install. Accept any reasonable offer. 


PHILLIPS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3475 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


haust system; cost over $5,000 to 








REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 
1 would like to sell your product either in the 
Los Angeles or Atlanta territory. Thoroughly 
familiar with each. 
RA 1444 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, NY 











CHEMic 
02 Beaver “4 Py 


ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT & 
MAINTENANCE 


FLEET OWNER 

FOOD ENGINEERING 
NUCLEONICS 

POWER 

PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
TEXTILE WORLD 
WELDING ENGINEER 


for information on rates, etc., write 





— PROFESSIONAL SERVICES—— 


EVANS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical Research p Processes p Products 
velopment Problems 
Complete Laboratory p Pilot Plant p» Mechanical 
and Optical Sections 
Ask for NEW Scope Sheet C listing over 100 of our activities. 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, W. Y. 


Classified Advertising Division 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





will appear in the 


REAVER SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 


Circle page numbers of items about 
which you want more details. Then 
write your name and address on the 
coupon at the bottom of the page and 
mail it to us. Your request will be for- 
warded to companies concerned, the 
answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 

Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
three indexes. (1) Editorial items on 
new products, new equipment, new 
literature; (2) products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


THE NUMBERS 

Advertisements :—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad- 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R, T, B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters following (a,b,c) in- 
dicate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items:—Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more data, circle number on coupon 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Diamino Dipheny]l Sulfone 20C 
Eastman Fast Blue GLF 

Concentrated 20A 
Flavin Adenine Dinucleotide 20B 


Resistojet 20D |} 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
Ammonia Canister 
Control and Safety Shutoff 
Lab Dishwasher 
Packaged Dryer 
Sulfur Dioxide Recorder 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
CHEMICALS 
Cortico-Steroids 
Ethylene Imine 
Fish Oils 
Polymeric Resia 


EQUIPMENT 


Blast-Cleaner 

Chain Drives and Conveyors 
Conveyor Belt Cleaner 

Dry Blenders 

Magno-Therm Oxygen Recorder 
Oil Valves 

Roller Conveyors 

Storage Batteries 

Swivel Joints 
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GENERAL 
Controlled Materials Plan 44N 


Phosphates 
Plasticizers 


Chemicals 


Aromatic 

Benzy] chloride 
Berez 

Bicarbonate of soda 


Carnauba extender or 
substitute, armowax 


Jaustic Soda 


Jaustic soda and its 
derivatives for pulp & 
paper production 


chlorine and its derivatives 
for pulp and paper 
production 

Coal-tar 

Dialkyl dimethyl ammonium 
chloride, arquad 2C 

Ester gums 

Fatty acids 

Fatty acids, neo-fat 3-R 

Fungicides 

Gloss oil 

Gluconic acid 


Lithium compounds 


Lube oil additives 
Maleic modified esters 
Metallic stearates 
Monohydrate of soda 
Paint driers 


Paint industry 
specialties 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


For more data, circle number on coupon 


31 

46 
30d 
T33a 


45< 


97 


28a 


28b 


Potassium tripolyphosphate 
Propylene glycol, USP 
Rosins, limed 
Rosins, pale wood 
Sal soda 
Shingle stain oil 
Solvents, petroleum 
Stabilizers , 
Sulfur dioxide, liquid 
Surface active agents, D-40 
Wetting agent, oil-soluble. 
alkaterqe-C 
Wood turpentine, steam 
distilled 

Containers, drums, steel 
lithographed & inner 
roller-coated 

Filter aids, purified 
cellulose 

Filters, horizontal 

Sulphur 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


EMPLOYMENT 
Positions Wanted 
Selling Opportunities Wanted 


EQUIPMENT 
(Used or Surplus New) 
For Sale 


WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 

Aceto Chemical Co., Inc . 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. . 
Equipment Clearing House, Inc 
First Machinery Corp. ..... 

Perry Equipment Corp 

Phillips Manufacturing Co. 





READER SERVICE 


OUPON 


Mail to Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N.Y 


NAME _ 


POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS _ 


CITY & STATE 


Editorial Items 


Expires November 11, 1 





Paro nL 


Chemicals 


Ethylene Imine 
24-p. folder dealing with ethylene imine, 
a compound showing much versatility in 
reactivity with potential uses in such ma- 
jor fields as the paper, textile, rubber and 
petroleum industries. Outlined here are 
pertinent facts concerning chemical and 
physical properties, 


chemical behavior 
derivatives, 


physiological and biological 
properties, shipping and handling details 
plus application information. Chemirad 
Corp. 


Cortico-Steroids 

Bulletin entitled, “Fine Chemical Prod- 
ucts Derived from Soybeans,” describes 
cortico-steroids, cortisone and male and 
female sex hormones—available to physi- 
cians, chemists and research workers for 
both laboratory and clinical work. The 
Glidden Co 


Polymeric Resin 

4-p, folder supplying information on the 
properties, formulation and performance 
of “Paraplex G-60,” a polymeric resin 
which both plasticizes and stabilizes vinyl 
films; it finds application in vinyl la:- 
quers, nitrocellulose products and chlor- 
inated rubber formulations. Rohm & 
Haas Co, 


Fish Oils 

Technical bulletin covering heat polymer- 
ized fish oils along with copolymers, non- 
drying and miscellaneous oils, noting 
specifications and recommended uses- 
such as in flat paints, alkyd resins, rust- 
proofing compounds, wood preservatives 


ete, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Equipment 
gia 


2-p, illustrated bulletin featuring firm’s 
bl ist cleaner, a tool with a vacuum pick- 
up used for obtaining a clean surface for 
painting, welding, metalizing, bonding 
rubber or plastic coatings; bulletin is di- 
vided into sections on operating princi- 
ples, welding applications, 
maintenance, plant 
Vacu-Blast Co., Inc. 


equipment 
maintenance, ete. 


Storage Batteries 

56-p. revised edition of pocket-size hand- 
book supplying technical instructions and 
engineering data on motive-power stor- 
age batteries contains sections on the 
theory of the lead acid storage battery, 
care and operation of batteries, main- 
tenance repairs, component parts plus 
additional technical data. Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc. 


Swivel Joints 

18-p. catalog covering the company’s line 
of ball-bearing swivel joints for use in 
multiple industrial and chemical applica- 
tions; all swivel joints listed operate on 
the same basic principle in that all turn- 
ing movement takes place on double rows 
of ball bearings. Chiksan Co. 


4d 





Tos 


Magno-Therm Oxygen Recorder 

16-p. booklet featuring the magno-therm 
oxygen recorder comprising an introduc 
tion with an application table, an ex- 
planation of how an analysis is made, a 
diagramatic discussion of the recording 
section’s operation, details on the gas 
sampling systems, plus a chart illustrating 
the results obtained in various installa- 
tions. The Hays Corp. 


Chain Drives and Conveyors 


32-p. booklet discussing the installation, 
operation and maintenance of chain 
drives and conveyors with reference to 
care of sprockets, lubrication, inspection 
and storage, and adjustment and repair. 
Chain Belt Co. 


Roller Conveyors 

16-p. catalog covering a wide variety of 
roller conveyor types, giving selection 
data, roller mounting specifications and 
diagrams; use of roller conveyor in con- 
junction with wheel type conveyors is 
also discussed. The E. W. Buschman Co. 


Oil Valves 

4-p. bulletin featuring 
valves to be used wherever manual or 
automatic regulation of oil flow is de- 
sired; included here are sectional view of 
valve, valve capacity table plus dimen- 
sional drawings of valves. Hauck Mfg. 
Co. 


Micro-Cam_ oil 


Dry Blenders 

4-p. catalog devoted to firm’s “Twin- 
Shell” laboratory dry blenders, explains 
the mixing principle by means of step by 
step illustrations and lists applications of 
blenders. Patterson-Kelley Co. Ine 


Conveyor Belt Cleaner 

1-p. bulletin on spring type mutiple- 
blade belt cleaner with roller type hold 
back designed to prevent accidental re- 
versal of loaded conveyors or elevators it 
power should fail. Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co. 


General 


Controlled Materials Plan 

25-p. manual, “Records Research Reports 
on CMP.” outlines methods for obtaining 
the maximum in production efficiency by 
laying a foundation for the proper result 
by having a balanced and uninterrupted 
flow of materials to meet production re- 
quirements on schedule—thus long range 
production schedules are balanced with 
procedures which maintain control over 
every phase of manufacturing. Remington 
Rand Inc 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE 


Cover (top) —Ewing Galloway; cover 
(bottom) Hercules Powder Co.; p. 10 
Bachrach photos; p. 11 (top & bot- 
tom)—Bob Bailey photos; p. 12— 
Reni; p. 26—Meyers Studios; p. 29 
—Hercules Powder Co. 
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Charles L. ° 


Todaro, 330 West 


Hannum, IJr.. 
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New process produces improved 
Neo-Fat 3-R for better alkyds 


Armour’s exclusive low temperature 
solvent crystallization process is not only 
the source of many new products, but it 
is also the key to improved products. 
An example is found in the case of 
Neo-Fat 3-R—a fatty acid with high 
linoleic acid content for better alkyds. 


Lower Titer (only 5°C) provides a 
homogeneous product that insures uni- 
formity in your alkyd formulations. 
Even in the winter, after outside storage, 
Neo-Fat 3-R requires a temperature of 
only 41°F to liquefy . . . thereby eliminat- 
ing the necessity for a ‘hot room.”” And 
new Neo-Fat 3-R has an excellent color 
Gardner 1-2. 


Faster Drying—Alkyds formulated with 
Neo-Fat 3-R dry much harder and faster. 
A tack-free, air-dry film is formed in 
1!, hours . . . a maximum of H_ pencil- 
hardness is obtained in approximately 
24 hours. 


Non-Yellowing — Improved Neo-Fat 
3-R is a superior fatty acid designed 
specifically for non-yellowing modified 
alkyd resin type enamels and varnishes. 
The high linoleic acid content and 
absence of linolenic acid makes solvent 
crystallized Neo-Fat 3-R an outstanding 
raw material for producing clean, long 
lasting whites. 

Improved Neo-Fat 3-R_ is easy to 
formulate, easy to cook. Its excellent 


kettle behavior can be utilized in short, 
medium or long oil alkyd formulation. 

Improved Neo-Fat 3-R is also appli- 
cable to paper-sizing compounds, for use 
in lubricants, printing inks, emulsions, 
etc. Generally speaking, in the resin field, 
Neo-Fat 3-R offers manufacturers a 
better raw material, uniform in color and 
fatty acid composition, and superior to 
natural oils in most respects. 

New and improved Neo-Fat 3-R is 
available for prompt shipment in 55 gal. 
drums and aluminum tank cars. Write 
today for a sample of Neo-Fat 3-R —see 
for yourself what this superior solvent 
crystallized product can do for you. 


Specifications Neo-Fat 3-R 


Min Max. 
Iodine Number 140 143 
Acid Value 198 202 
Titer, °C 5 
Color 
Lovibond — 514” 
Gardner, 1933 2 
Unsaponifiable 0.5'% 
Moisture 0.5% 
Appearance clear _ brilliant 


O.8R-8Y 


Approximate composition 
Linoleic Acid 
Oleic Acid 
Saturated Acid 


Arquad 2C kills bacteria and 
prevents corrosion in water-flooding systems 


Since the introduction of water - flooding 
methods in secondary oil recovery, pro- 
ducers have had two major maintenance 
problems. . . corrosion of metal equipment 
and plugging of injection wells. Now, 
Armour and Company offers a new field 
tested product that answers both prob- 
lems and is available at low cost. As 
little as 5 to 10 ppm. of Arquad 2C will 
check the growth of bacteria and give 
immediate, as well as residual, protection 
against corrosion. 

Arquad 2C, a dialkyl dimethyl ammo- 
nium chloride, is a quaternary cationic 
surface active agent which protects metal 
in contact with corrosive waters by 
plating out as a thin film. Its powerful 
bactericidal properties have been veriied 


by extensive laboratory and field tests. 
Arquad 2C is compatible with and soluble 
in all types of water, both fresh and brine 
—can be used in either acid or alkaline 
waters without danger of precipitation 
and is available for prompt shipment in 
60‘; active solution in isopropy] alcohol. 

Arquad 2C can help you maintain high 
water injection rates and obtain greater 


yields by controlling the formation of \ 


such plugging agents as corrosion prod- 
ucts and bacteria. Arquad 2C is espe- 
cially engineered for your use in secon- 
dary recovery pressure maintenance, and 
water disposal operations. 


Write today for complete information, 
engineering service or consultation. 





New hard high melting wax 
excellent Carnauba extender 


With the cost of Carnauba wax running 
around $1.30 per pound, manufacturers 
are looking for reliable and economical 
substitutes and extenders. In many indus- 
trial applications a satisfactory solution to 
this problem has been found by using 
Armour’s Armowax. 

While Armowax is not the equivalent 
of Carnauba, it is in the hard wax classi- 
fication. Armowax is made entirely of 
domestic materials and because it is a 
synthetic chemical it can be controlled to 
give a constant quality product. 

Armowax is a brittle, conchoidal frac- 
ture, high-melting nitrogen - containing 
synthetic wax. It is resistant to acid and 
alkalis, has a light tan color and an acid 
value of approximately 10. Armowax has 
approximately the same penetration as 
Carnauba. Its melting point is 132°C, its 
Saponification Value is approximately 17 
and its Flash Point is 250°C. Armowax is 
soluble in oleum spirits, Stoddard solvents, 
VM&P naptha, turpentine, butanal, 
methyl or butyl cellosolve, toluene, and 
xylene at elevated temperatures. At room 
temperature, Armowax has limited solu- 
bility in most common solvents. 

Because of its versatility in many non- 
polish hard wax formulations, Armowax 
can often be used as either a substitute or 
extender for Carnauba—particularly in 
industrial applications. Its availability and 
extremely low cost have already been used 
to advantage by many manufacturers. 
Write today for samples and additional 
information. Armowax is also available in 
powdered form at slight additional cost. 


Mail this Coupon 


Please send additional information on 


Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 


GO) htc Disssin 


Armour and Company 
1357 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill, 





a memememares — 


BENZYL CHLORID 


Benzyl Chloride is an unusually versatile in- 


termediate which is finding use in an increas- OTHER HEYDEN 

ing number of manufacturing processes. 

Whether your application is in pharmaceu- CHLORINATED COMPOUNDS 
ticals, dyes, perfumes, quaternary ammonium 
compounds, resins or plasticizers, Heyden rH 

Benzyl Chloride will more than meet your 


requirements for quality and uniformity. It Ortho-Chiorobenzoy! Chloride 
is penn in equnersnegr technical grades, Para-Chlorobenzoyl Chloride 
and is shipped in nickel drums or carboys. 

2,4-Dichlorobenzoyl Chloride 
3,4-Dichlorobenzoy! Chloride 


Heyden’s leadership in the chlorination of 
toluene and the production of chlorinated 
aromatics dates back more than a quarter of 
a century. Research chemists and production tH 
engineers will want to investigate the chloro 
derivatives of benzyl chloride in syntheses Ortho-Chlorobenzaldehyde 
similar to those mentioned above. Typical Ortho-Chlorobenzoie Acid 
of other interesting and useful Heyden chlo- 
rinated products are the chlorobenzoy! chlo- Ortho-Chlorobensyl Chieride 
rides and the ortho-chloro derivatives of Ortho-Chlorobenzotrichloride 
toluene, benzaldehyde, benzotrichloride and Orthe-Chissessinane 
benzoic acid. 


Write now for samples and further information. 


Serving Industry Through Finer Chemicals 


of EY PER 
HEMICAL CORPORATION nnenemepecoouiesn ested Une 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. Disalicylic Acid + Parefermeidehyde + Parahydrenyben- 
CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA © SAN FRANCISCO zeates * Penicillin + Pontacrytheitels + Propy! Gallate 
DETROIT » PROVIDENCE Resorcinol + Solicylates + Selleytic Acid + Streptomycin 








